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‘GET THEE OUT OF THY COUNTRY’ 
Tr was a circumstance likely to tell most significantly 
on the mind of the poor immigrant at Sydney, when, 
as he himself said, after his first morning walk along 
the streets, ‘I have passed twenty-six houses, and 
heard the hissing of the frying-pan at seventeen.’ The 
proportion of ‘meat breakfasts’ is somewhat different 


at home. The emigration question is primarily a 
bread-and-cheese question. We are concerned to know 
by what means a sufficiency of the first necessaries of 
life may be best secured for those able and willing to 
work. Emigration is advocated also as a means of 
diminishing certain social evils which exist in the 
mother country; but here, it appears to us, that we are 
on less firm ground. The addition of a thousand a-day 
to the population, if it be an evil at all, is evidently one 
which could only be remedied by an efflux to the same 
amount—which no one has ever pretended to think 
practicable for a continuance. Neither has it ever been 
shown that, in the case of a great emigration, the miss- 
ing numbers would not be replaced quite as rapidly as 
they were taken away. After all, it may be gravely 
doubted if the present rapid increase of the population 
would take place (looking merely to human motives and 
conditions) if it really were such an evil as to demand 
such a remedy. We can believe, however, that there 
may be an increasing population not unjustified by the 
circumstances of the country; and yet it may be well 
for many individuals, and for many large classes of the 
people, to be continually draining off into other lands— 
lands where, from the greater facility of raising food, 
and the infantine state of competition, it is more easy 
for averagely-constituted persons to live. Let it be 
regarded as merely a matter of choice, whether one is to 
struggle on here for moderate results, and:always with 
something of a difficulty, or to try to plant himself in 
a scene where nature, having fewer to supply, has more 
to give to each, and emigration may still be recom- 
mended as an important principle in domestic econo- 
mics, even though it should promise nothing like poli- 
tical benefits. 

Emigration, after a lull of some years, has of late 
come into new notice and discussion, in consequence of 
the temporary difficulties of the mother country. There 
is now some prospect, if not of the establishment of a 
systematic plan under the care of government, at least 
of arrangements of a comprehensive nature, in which 
companies, and perhaps colonial governments, will be 
concerned, for allowing a stream of population to pass 
from this to other lands under the most favourable 
circumstances. Already, through the favour of private 
enterprise alone, an unprecedented emigration is going 
on, the number who left the United Kingdom last year 


‘sao no less than 280,000; a fact which powerfully 


shows the inclination of the masses to cut the Gordian 
knot of our many social and political questions by 
starting in an entirely new field of enterprise. There 
is no reason—there cannot for many years be any 
reason—why the inclination should not have free way, 
but rather the reverse; for the exodus is better at once 
for those who go and those who remain. All that is 
required is, that we consider which is the best recep- 
tacle for our departing brethren, and which are the 
best arrangements for facilitating their departure, their 
passage, and their new settlement. 

On the first of these points there is fortunately 
little room for doubt; Australia presents itself as the 
only one of the colonies where there is now a positive 
craving or demand for fresh population. Canada has 
the advantage of nearness, allowing of a brief and cheap 
passage ; but the multitudes lately propelled upon its 
shores —chiefly poor Irish—are stated to have been 
found an inconvenience, and many have never got be- 
yond the hospitals and workhouses raised for their 
reception. We observe that measures are in the course 
of being taken for carrying backward and settling such 
emigrants as hereafter may land in Canada. Still, 
Canada cannot compete with Australia as a field for 
emigrants, either with regard to existing circumstances, 
or the absolute respective merits of the two countries. 
All accounts testify to the extraordinary salubrity of 
the latter region, its qualities as a field for pastoral 
farming, and its mineral treasures. There cannot now, 
we believe, be any sort of doubt that the settlers are 
realising excellent returns for their wool, of which the 
annual importation into England amounts to 21,000,000 
lbs. They lead a rough, but cheerful life, apparently 
little sensible to any inconvenience but that of wanting 
a sufficiency of hands to tend and manage their nume- 
rous flocks. There is something astounding in the 
abundance of food in proportion to population in Aus- 
tralia. In New South Wales, where the people number 
180,000, the cattle are two, and the sheep eight millions, 
being at the rate of thirteen head of oxen and fifty 
sheep for each person! Such facts recall the patriarchal 
times, when having a large family was that which 
enabled a man boldly to meet his enemy in the gates. 
It was calculated that, in 1847, while the wool was 
gathered and sent away, 64,000,000 lbs. of meat would 
be wasted for want of mouths to eat it, being pro- 
bably more than is consumed annually by the whole 
mass of the working-people of Scotland! Weil has 
it been observed in a recent publication,* ‘There meat 
is wasted—here men are wasting. Human skeletons 
pine here for what fattened dogs reject there.’ The 
same writer adds—‘In Ireland, a scanty meal at 2d. 


* Competence in a Colony, &c.—A Memorial to Lord John 
Russell. London: Murray. 1848. 
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or 2}d. per day was doled out [during the famine] 
to sustain life. In New South Wales, the unskilled 
labourer, full fed with ample rations, supplied with a 
dwelling and garden, found in tea, sugar, milk, and 
tobacco, disdains to work under 2s. 6d. a-day besides.’ 
The common wages of sheep-shearers in Australia are, 
or were lately, 12s. 6d. a-day ; of reapers, 10s.; whilst 
shepherds and ordinary labourers receive from L.25 to 
L.30 per annum; besides lodging and rations much above 
any style of living known by the same class in this 
country. The whole facts concur to paint Australia as 
the paradise of the poor immigrant. 

Undoubtedly, while Australia remains in this con- 
dition, it were a pity to prefer Canada, merely for the 
saving of a month or two of voyaging, and of a few 
pounds of passage-money. The government contract 
price of passage to New South Wales for a grown person 
was last year L.12, 10s.; while the usual passage to 
Canada may be about L.5. This is a difference which 
a fortnight’s wages in the former country would suffice 
to extinguish. But merely to state the comparative 
expense of the voyage is not enough. We must remem- 
ber that to land in Canada is only to accomplish a part 
of the migration necessary before arriving at a field 
of profitable usefulness in that direction. A long jour- 
ney is necessary besides, and, after all, some time may 
elapse before remunerative labour can be commenced. 
In Australia such drawbacks exist, if at all, in a very 
much less degree. 

We have not merely to look to the class of emigrants 
who propose to pay their own way, but to schemes for 
gratuitous emigration, which many are now regarding 
as important to the welfare of the mother country. 
Here, emigration being in some degree under the care 
of enlightened intellects, it is possible to adjust it ac- 
cording to certain approved principles, and to give it a 
direction and a character subservient to highly impor- 
tant ends. In viewing the matter, we would point out, 
in the first place, that emigration is only a step in the 
larger concern of colonisation. What is to be done is 
to form a new society as complete as possible in all 
its parts in another land. Men of capital and men 
of labour ought to go in just proportions. While, on 
the one hand, it were an injustice to the home country 
to drain away only the young and vigorous, it were, 
on the other, a fatal policy towards the new country 
to pour in upon it hordes of people inferiorly consti- 
tuted, and not likely to adapt themselves to its rough 
work. Not only is it wrong to send a multitude of the 
criminal class, insuring to the new society a low moral 
stamp, but some caution should be exercised regarding 
even those who are only paupers ; because it is, in the 
main, the feebler portion of every community who fall 
into that state, and the chances are against their children 
being equal to those of individuals who have maintained 
their independence. It is necessary to be explicit on 
this point; because parish authorities have been called 
upon for draughts from the workhouses to be sent to 
the colonies. There must of course be many resting on 
parish assistance who would make good colonists ; but 
let care be taken that such are selected. Persons of a 
firm, enterprising, and independent character, not re- 
fined, but strictly moral, are those who should emigrate. 
We cannot see any reason why members of the nobility 
and landed gentry, following the illustrious examples of 
Raleigh, Penn, and Lord Baltimore, should not grace- 
fully put themselves at the head of schemes of colonisa- 
tion, and superintend their execution. By the personal 
attention of parties superior to mean jobbing views, an 


ample guarantee would be afforded to individuals, even 
to those who give no immediate payment for their own 
transport, that they would be treated with humanity on 
their passage, and not left desolate on their arrival in 
the new country. At present, the poor emigrants 
proceeding to Canada are subject to intolerable misery 
during the voyage; and when they land, it is but asa 
chance, and as a matter of charity, that any care is 
taken of them. In the Australian vessels, which are 
under the orders of government, things are better 
ordered, which is an argument in favour of this busi- 
ness not being entirely left to private enterprise. 

There have been various suggestions as to the best 
means of promoting emigration on a large and national 
scale. It has been proposed, for instance, to have a 
body of disciplined pioneers in Canada, four thousand 
strong, who, while serving as a military force to protect 
the country, should be statedly employed in preparing 
clearings and house-accommodation for immigrants ; 
the expenses to be defrayed by payments from the 
settlers, after they should have begun to prosper. This 
is, we believe, the idea of the benevolent naturalist, Mr 
William Spence ; and when we remember what wonders 
General Wade performed with the soldiery in the High- 
lands during ‘the last century, we feel inclined to think 
that even the ordinary military force in Canada might 
serve such a purpose without materially interfering 
with their other duties. Mr Spence calculates that, if 
government war-steamers were employed, poor families 
could be removed to Canada at the rate of L.3 for each 
person. He allows L.5 for seed and potatoes and the 
few articles of furniture required, and L.10 more for 
food to serve from spring till the crop could be got in, 
and arrives at the conclusion that L.45 is the utmost 
that need be advanced to place a destitute family in a 
position to provide amply for its support. At three per 
cent., this outlay would only infer a burden of L.1, 7s, 
per annum on the settler, until he should have realised 
enough to pay off the. debt. We feel at a loss to pro- 
nounce on such plans; but though entertaining a 
general distrust of arrangements which go so far to 
supersede individual energy, we shall quote another 
which the ‘Spectator,’ in publishing it, describes as 
suggested by ‘a gentleman of great intelligence and 
experience, who is practically acquainted with some of 
our most important colonies,’ while ‘his high position 
enables him to take a commanding survey, and his post 
is of a nature to elevate him above partial interests.’ 
‘The New South Wales Act (stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 83) 
authorises agreements to be entered into, in this 
country, with persons desirous to emigrate to that 
colony. If, then, government would empower the 
agent for New South Wales, by himself, or any others 
duly authorised by him (such authority to be evidenced 
by the agent’s signature to the contract), to agree with 
those desirous to emigrate, but who have not the means, 
on behalf of the Governor and Legislative Council of 
New South Wales for the time being, to provide such 
persons with a passage, and on their arrival with em- 
ployment, at the wages say of L.25 per annum and 
rations, for three years, on the one hand; and that the 
emigrant, on the other, should bind himself to render all 
due service, &c. and to permit, say L.5 in each year dur- 
ing the above period, to be deducted from his wages, for 
the payment of his passage-money ; the cost of removal 
would be fully reimbursed, and the labourer still be in 
a much better position than he could have been had he 
remained at home. Instructions might be given by the 
colonial minister for the issue of debentures, charged on 
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all the colonial revenues, and payable in three years 
(bearing interest), to discharge the passage-money ; and 
also for the local legislature to enact all necessary laws 
for the employment and regulation of such emigrants, 
either in private service, or in default of it, in improv- 
ing waste lands about to be sold (and thus increasing 
their value), or in public works. But whether the emi- 
grant be engaged in private or in public service, the 
local government should pay weekly to the emigrant 
his stipulated wages (subject to a proportionate deduc- 
tion for the repayment of his passage-money) ; and in 
case of the emigrant being in private service, the local 
government should look to his employer for reimburse- 
ment; thus freeing the emigrant from all risk.’ Our 
only objection to any arrangement of this nature is, the 
possibility that emigrants would fail to work out their 
engagements. Seized with a fit of caprice, they might 
leave the colony for some new field of enterprise, unless 
prevented by certain legal restrictions, which it would 
be difficult and unpopular to enforce. If this practical, 
and, as we think, serious impediment be got over, the 
plan is eminently worthy of support. 

With regard to all general organisations for emigra- 
tion, the public should be prepared to make allowances 
for possible failures, and even for the occurrence of 
many cases of individual suffering. Some years ago, a 
benevolent body, called the Children’s Friend Society, 
busied itself in taking waif and destitute children off 
the streets, educating and reforming them, and then 
sending them out to serve the colonists at the Cape 
of Good Hope. A runaway boy came back to London, 
and stated that he had been ill-treated by his master. 
Instantly the newspapers raised a howl of indignation 
against the whole practice of the Society, which broke 
it up; and thus an admirable charity, the forerunner of 
our Ragged Schools, was extinguished. This is a spe- 
cimen of rash blame by no means uncommon. T 
responsible party may have saved an immense quan- 
tity of misery which formerly existed, and only failed 
in such amounts of exception as belong to all great 
rules. Those who could view the entire misery un- 
moved, and have taken no interest in seeing it reduced, 
now storm at the little failures of those who have 
removed it, merely because they have a party standing 
in the relation of a cause, however remotely, on which 
to vent their wrath. So there would be a tendency to 
howl at every misgiving of any systematic colonisation ; 
while the horrible wretchedness inflicted on passengers 
in private emigrant vessels, and the many hardships 
unavoidably incurred by independent emigrants in the 
first years of their settlement, attract scarcely any 
notice. Such outcries are very irrational, and a judi- 
cious public should be superior to them. 

To emigrate is a most important step for man or 
woman. It should not be set about rashly, or without 
a full view of the sacrifices which it involves, in order 
that an ultimate good may be attained. When the legi- 
timate object of a new home (not a fortune) is sought, 
every one must hear of failure with regret; but we 
may know well beforehand that some persons are so 
constituted that disappointment is unavoidable. For 
those who, having given themselves a fair trial in their 
native country, and found they could make no progress, 
and for all those active and bounding spirits which sub- 
mit with pain to the habits of old society, emigration 
may prove a most advantageous step, if they only will 
bear in mind that there is no regular or certain means 
of benefiting themselves anywhere but by hard work 
and prudence. Hardships and privations there must be 
in a new settlement, and these the immigrant must be 

to meet with fortitude. Some men are apt 
to overlook them in their calculations. Others, it is 
uite as true, entertain exaggerated notions of them. 

e thoroughly believe in their existence ; but we feel 


equally sure that, once embarked in his career, the 
excitement of novelty and constant progress, and the 
happy assurance that every suffering and every exer- 
tion is for a final to himself, render the settler’s 
early years far from the ordeal of misery which we who 
‘ live at home at ease’ would suppose. 


AN EDITOR’S COUNTRY VISIT. 


My Dear Franx—As you expressed a wish to hear 
the particulars of my journey, and of my reception in 
the country, I sit down to gratify you. In accepting of 
Mr Segrave’s invitation, I did not feel that I was going 
to a stranger, for I had heard my father so often speak of 
him as one of the companions of his youth, that I almost 
felt as if I knew him; and the kindness which prompted 
him to request my company, when he heard that I had 
been recommended country air, and a relaxation from 
the labours of the desk, made me feel at once that he 
was a good-natured man—an impression which certainly 
has not been disappointed. Mr Bankes was so good as 
to relieve me from all anxiety on account of the editor- 
ship of the ‘Magazine,’ as he had found a person to take 
my place during my absence, which we fixed should be 
for six wee 

It was a lovely morning when I left the city. When 
but a few miles distant from it, I felt myself quite reno- 
vated by the balmy air and refreshing green of the 
country. My way, for the most part, was through 
pleasant roads, which were often skirted by fine 
demesnes, whose spreading trees afforded a delightful 
shade as we passed along. As I looked out upon the 
i woods, I often wished to wander among them, and 
still more intensely to stray by the margin of the broad 
waters, or the deep rills that wound their way thrqugh 
the pleasant lands. I thought of the many hours 
had passed together by such, and watched the speckled 
trout—our greatest ambition then to be expert anglers. 

Though I was not a little fatigued by a long day’s 
journey (which the languor left’ by my late indisposition 


he | made me feel more than I should have done some 


months since, when I was well and strong as you are), 
I was not too much tired to admire the place where I 
was about to be domesticated. As I approached it, 
through retired green lanes, the perfume of the early 
spring flowers was on the evening breeze; the house 
commanded a view of gentle slopes and wide pasture- 
lands, where the cattle were peacefully browsing; 
clumps of trees were scattered through the lawns, and 
a gentle stream appeared to mark the boundaries of the 
place; the whole scene gave me the most perfect idea 
of repose, and I felt that here I should forget for a while 
all the toil of preparing for the Magazine. Mr Segrave 
welcomed me at the door with all the cordiality of an 
old friend, and called me by my Christian name, and 
introduced me to the different members of his family, as 
if he intended that we should be friends. Feeling that 
all this was for the sake of my father did not make it 
the less gratifying. 

I found that the most hospitable ions had 
been made for my reception. A c fire blazed 
upon the hearth; the shutters were closed, and the cur- 
tains drawn; the lights were set upon the round table; 
and ‘ the bubbling and loud hissing urn’ summoned us 
round the board. The family consisted of Mr and Mrs 
Segrave, two sons, and three daughters; and as I looked 
round, I thought I had seldom seen such a true picture 
of comfort, and felt that I was indeed far removed from 
the din of cities, and a denizen of the woods and fields. 
In a short time Mr Segrave turned the conversation to 
the Magazine. Alas! I found it was his favourite 
theme; and the various articles which had appeared in 
its pages for several years were treasured in his too 
retentive memory. When I would fain have invoked 
the sylvan deities, he conjured up disastrous visions of 
proof-sheets, unreadable articles, and unmanageable con- 
tributions. As I underwent a strict examination, I am 
pretty sure that I utterly disgraced myself. I could give 
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my host no information as to the author of the papers 
signed B. B.; I could not tell the name of the person who 
had written the article on the ‘ Aboriginal Settlers in 
Macronisi, and the Cause of its having been Deserted ;’ 
nor yet who had furnished the article on ‘ Balloons, wit 
Hints on Flying ;’ nor who had supplied the interesting 
treatise on the ‘Construction of Nests.’ I was com- 
letely posed when he asked me whether I really be- 
ieved, as it asserted, that the heron had two entrances 
into its nest. I was obliged to plead guilty to ignorance ; 
but from the significant looks which passed between the 
young people, I could perceive that they thought I was 
affecting mystery; an impression which evidently be- 
came stronger, when I di I could not tell who had 
written ‘The Chaplet of Lilies,’ or who signed herself 
* Arimenta,’ when questioned and cross-questioned by 
Miss Louisa and her elder sister on these points. The 
fire was hot ; I was fatigued, and far from being strong ; 
and the conversation on the Magazine, which I had 
wished to dismiss from my mind for the present, were 
too much for me, so that I began to feel sufficiently 
sleepy to have a strong desire to retire for the night. 

*Come, Lucy,’ said Mr Segrave, addressing his 
youngest daughter, a pert little creature of about ten 
years old—‘ come, Lucy, bring your story of the “ Miller 
and his Dog;” I’m sure our friend here would like to 
hear it; and who knows, if it pleases him, but that 
he might find a little nook in the Magazine into which 
to pop it.’ 

Lucy relieved me from this worrying affair; for she 
replied, ‘ Indeed I can’t, papa; for it’s so blotted, that 
I can never read it by candle-light.’ 

‘How can you be so disobliging, Lucy?’ said her 
— * Louisa will read it aloud, if you give it to 


* No indeed, mamma; for Louisa finds it very hard to 
make out her own poems till they’re fairly copied.’ 

To my dismay I found myself in the midst of 
a family of geniuses, and all, as I soon discovered, 
anxious to immortalise themselves in the Magazine. A 
pause for a moment gave me an opportunity of address- 
ing a word or two on the scenery about the house to 
Mr Frederick Segrave, the second son; partly, I do 
confess, in the almost forlorn-hope of changing the con- 
versation. Mr Frederick Segrave has dark eyes, and 
they seem ever to penetrate into some object of pro- 
found interest unseen by vulgar eyes. His long dark 
locks were all dishevelled, and were no doubt scared 
from their propriety by the wild and grand conceptions 
which flitted through the brain beneath them. My 
observation on the scenery was doomed to meet with a 
stern repulse. 

* Tame, sir,’ said he, as with an expressive motion of 
the hand he seemed to wish to cast me into the distance 
—‘tame, sir,’ said he, as he again waved his hand, 
taking in the circumference of the room, and then with 
a sudden, impatient, and jerking motion, showing that 
he wished the surrounding scenery far away. He then 
burst out into such a torrent of eulogium on Alpine 
scenery, that the Falls of Niagara were nothing to com- 
pare to it. ‘Switzerland—Switzerland, sir,’ said he, 
out of breath with enthusiastic and fine feeling—‘ Swit- 
zerland, sir, is the country!’ He paused for a momen 
while he regarded me sternly, and as if he would have 
looked me through and through. 

* You have been in Switzerland?’ said I. 

‘Ihave not been there in person, but I am always 
there in imagination.’ 

It was at once evident to me that Frederick was a 
poet, and of the Salvator Rosa cast. The beseeching 
eyes, the long glossy ringlets, and the pensive counte- 
nance of his fair sister Louisa, formed a striking con- 
trast to his wild appearance and impassioned bearing. 
Her taste lay in the gentle path, by gushing rills and 
banks of wild flowers; and I was not slow in perceiving 
that she was bent on dragging ‘ the pale primrose’ and 
modest violet from their quiet retreat among the mosses 
and the ferns, to bask in the full glare of the Magazine. 


‘ Louisa, my dear,’ said Mrs Segrave, ‘I am really 
quite as of Lucy. Mr Harlowe must think her 
so disobliging. You are always ready to do what you 
can to please and amuse, so read one of your little 
puns I am sure you have some of them in your work- 

x. I think, Mr Harlowe, you will like what you are 
going to hear: indeed I am certain you will think it 
ought to be published.’ 

* Shall I read the one to the “Sloe Blossom,” or the 
one to the “ Butterfly,” mamma ?’ : 

‘The one to the butterfly is my great favourite,’ 
returned her mother : ‘ read it first.’ 

After a few modest hems, Miss Louisa read the follow- 
ing lines, a copy of which she generously bestowed on 
me the next morning, or my faithless memory would 
not have enabled me to transmit them to you :— 

*’Twas summer, all was bright and gay, 
I turned among the flowers to stray ; 
All rich were they with varied hue 
Of yellow, purple, pink, and blue. 

But lo! a white and spangled thing 
Was sporting there on tiny wing ; 

In haste from flower to flower it flew, 
And sucked from each the honied dew. 
1 stood admiring all the while, 

And to myself I said, with smile, 

** Oh, butterfly! be mine thy power 
To cull the sweets from every flower.” 
But as I spoke, I saw it fly, 

Then said, with moralising sigh, 

** A lesson may I learn from thee, 
From ’s dangerous haunts to flee!” 


Ah! may it thus to me be given 
To soar on rapid wing to Heaven !’ 
The looks of the parents were fixed upon me as the 
oung lady read; tears stood in their eyes the while: 
pace not a few trickled down Mrs Segrave’s cheeks. 

‘ Very pretty indeed, Miss Louisa,’ said I, as my con- 
—_— gave me rather a severe twinge; ‘ very pretty 
in 

‘A pretty leetle thing indeed,’ said Mr Frederick, in 
a tone which expressed his opinion of its insignificance, 
and how far it was below his mark. ‘ Really a pretty 
leetle thing.’ 

‘That is a creature of feeling,’ said Mrs Segrave as 
she wiped away her tears, addressing me in an under- 
tone—‘ a creature of very deep feeling, as you may see 
by that little specimen. But what pleases me more 
than the beautiful poetry, is the fine tone of morality 
and religion with which the poem closes: I am proud 
of my Louisa!’ and another tear fell. 

‘Martha, my dear, you must let Mr Harlowe see 
your “Rambles of a Rover” and your “ Moonlight 
Musings” to-morrow. We have our prose in the morn- 
ing, Mr Harlowe, and our poetry in the evening.’ 

It was evident that the family were doing what they 
thought would please me most, and that they conceived 
no subject could be so interesting to me as the Maga- 
zine. The only one of them with whom I felt any 
sympathy was the elder son, who had leant back on 
the sofa, and was enjoying a quiet sleep. Mr Segrave, 
I suppose, perceiving that I was on the verge of the 
same happy state, asked if I would wish to go to bed. 


t, | I joyfully availed myself of his considerate suggestion ; 


and having wished good-night, left the room, attended 
by Frederick, who came to show me to my chamber. 
As we were parting, he said, ‘If you will allow me, 
I will read my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland” for you to- 


I shall be happy I, 
> to hear it,’ said feelin 
ig very 


‘It will be a great matter,’ resumed he, ‘ to have your 
opinion. The criticism of a literary friend is worth 
anything. I have seen some very able critiques in the 
Magazine—that signed Crito had much merit. You 
recollect the passage where he compares Byron and 
Moore, showing the points in which they assimilate, 
and those in which bee pes so immeasurably, that 
it seems strange that they should have agreed at all? 
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The Magazine is below, I'll just run for it, and show the 


How heartily I wished that Byron and Moore had 
never agreed in anything! I, however, declined making 
myself master of the subject at that moment; and hav- 
ing bade good-night, I closed the door, and blessed my 
stars that I was shut up for the night in the privacy of 
my comfortable bedroom: the bed looked most inviting, 
and I longed to stretch my weary limbs upon it, and 
to forget on its downy pillow the Magazine with all its 
articles, I had nooo & to take out of my trunk such 
clothes as I required for the morning: having arranged 
them, I proceeded to undress; and just as I had laid my 
coat on the back of a chair, I heard a tap at the door, 
and called to whoever it might be who was outside to 
come in, expecting to see the servant. The door opened, 
and—Frederick stood before me! I felt myself shudder 
as I perceived a large roll of paper in his hand: he 
stepped forward and laid his candle on the table. 

*I hope I don’t disturb you?’ said he in a most pro- 
vokingly gracious manner. 

‘Indeed you do,’ I mentally ejaculated; ‘and if you 
were not your father’s son, I would take you by the 
shoulder and put you out.’ Dear Frank, you will ex- 
cuse this internal escape of temper, when you recollect 
that I was in the state of a poor child whose sleep has 
been put astray. ‘Indeed you do disturb me,’ I con- 
tinued to asseverate to myself in the hidden recesses of 
my heart. ‘Oh no, not in the least,’ said I aloud, with 
far more regard to politeness, but with far less to 
veracity. *Oh, not in the least; [I am not in bed 

et. 

. ‘I see you are not; indeed I knew you could not be ; 
so I have brought it.’ I felt a cold perspiration bedew 
my forehead: he had disencumbered himself of his 
coat, waistcoat, and cravat—he was in a long dressing- 
gown, which made him appear page dye for his 
height was remarkably above the middle size: the 
collar of his shirt was laid down, so as to leave his 
neck quite bare; and his hair had got an additional 
dishevelling—in fact he was every inch a poet. ‘I have 
brought it,’ said he with an air of triumph, as he un- 
folded the roll. I felt my blood run cold. ‘I have 
brought my “ Rhapsody on Switzerland,”’ said he, with 
a tone of increased triumph, as he drew chairs, one for 
himself, and one for me, doomed to be his unfortunate 
audience. 

‘I think I should hear it to more advantage to- 
morrow,’ said I. 

‘Oh no!’ said he; ‘I have been thinking over it : the 
“ Rhapsody ” should be read at night; it has a thousand 
times more effect. I believe you fancy it much later 
than it really is: it wants a full quarter to eleven,’ added 
he, as he presented his watch in proof. 

‘But, my dear sir, I fear my being so sleepy will pre- 
vent my doing your poem any kind of justice.’ 

*You are just in the state I would wish you to be,’ 
said he. ‘I am really anxious to test its startling 
effect; and if it thoroughly rouses you, which I am 
pretty sure it will, it will be a great encouragement to 
me. My friends, my partial friends,’ added he with a 
kind of smile, which at once implied that he thought 
them the quintessence of impartiality —‘ my partial 
friends are urging me to publish. A critique in the 
Magazine from a person of your acknowledged judg- 
ment, of your experience and taste, may be of use—I 
mean as to calling the attention of the public to what 
you may think worthy of notice.’ 

I found all measures to avert my doom unavailing. 
I thought I could perceive a fiend-like twinkle of plea- 
sure in his eye for having conquered me: such a look 
as we may suppose some fierce beast of prey casts upon 
the unhappy victim already within his grasp, and on 
whom he is about to make the last onslaught. Every 
objection which I made to hearing him that night being 
overruled, he snuffed the candles, and seated himself 
opposite to me, and having cleared his voice, began the 
‘Rhapsody.’ He had not read more than a few lines, 


expressive of his wish to live and die in Switzerland, 
when he came to the following :— 


* Oh! be it mine to take my long, last rest 
Where meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest !’ 


‘That is a quotation,’ I observed, being still suffi- 
ciently awake to perceive it. 

‘A what, sir?’ said he. 

* A quotation,’ I repeated. 

‘No, sir,’ interrupted he; ‘ it is all o—riginal.’ 

‘That last line is in Goldsmith’s Traveller, said I; 
not altogether free from a sensation of malicious plea- 


sure. 

‘I think you are mistaken,’ returned he, going to the 
book-shelf and taking down a volume. After having 
cast his eye over the poem, he exclaimed, ‘I protest 
you are right—here is the line—the very line: “ but 
meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.” However, 
Iam not sorry. It is no disgrace to hit upon the same 
mode of expression with Goldsmith. I am, in fact, very 
glad; for Goldsmith was in Switzerland, and I never 
was. It shows the truth of the picture presented to 
my imagination.’ 

He then resumed the ‘ Rhapsody,’ while it was with 
the utmost difficulty I kept my eyes open. Sometimes, 
I acknowledge, they would not be controlled by me, but 
would shut whether I would or not. However, a timely 
nod, followed by a start, and then they opened wide, 
and stared full in the face of the rhapsodist, as much as 
to say, see how wide awake we are! After wandering 
some time among Alpine scenery, exposing his hero to 
every danger which it so obligingly afforded—now fur- 
nishing a steep precipice, to whose very brink he was 
brought in all his wild impetuosity; or presenting a 
yawning gulf, over which he hung in enthusiastic 
ecstacy, at the imminent risk of destruction; or now 
delightfully situating him under a sublime avalanche, 
about to fall on his devoted head: but all would not do 
—the hero was proof against everything, and went on 
his way in a state of happy excitement. The scene 
was changed, and he plunged into the depths of a Ger- 
man forest, where mine author indulged himself with 
an episode. This forest he peopled with banditti. Some 
of them noble souls, but all intent on mischief; while 
here and there he suffered pale spectres to glide about, 
conveying mysterious hints by solemn gestures, and a 
random word, uttered in a sepulchral tone, while hob- 
goblins flitted about with the utmost sang-froid, With 
every line the poet became more excited, and soon be- 
came so thoroughly identified with his dramatis persone, 
that he seemed impelled by them in every action. I 
was several times roused from an encroaching slumber 
by feeling myself firmly grasped in the gripe of a fero- 
cious bandit. Then his chair was slid to a greater 
distance from me, while the flickering blaze of the 
candles fitfully lit up his countenance, and added effect 
to the grotesque gestures and grimaces with which he 
personified the hobgoblins; while ever and anon he 
crooked his long fingers, and, as a spectre, beckoned 
me on to some dark cavern or gloomy recess. Then he 
would address me in mysterious low whispers for the 
ghosts, or startle me with discordant laughter from the 
hobgoblins, or uproarious shouts from the banditti, or 
hiss for the fiends, who were in the distance. I felt 
actually bewildered—perhaps like one under the influ- 
ence of mesmerism—as it were unable to move: the ex- 
travagant actions, aided by the uncertain light and the 
lethargic state in which I was, produced the strangest 
effect. His figure appeared to extend itself towards the 
ceiling, till it appeared to me that his head almost 
touched it: the light and shade fell so oddly on his 
face, as to represent strange contortions. I felt m 
senses as it were benumbed amidst such horrors: all 
became more indistinct; the lights waxed dimmer; the 
wild bearing and fantastic antics of my companion were 
like the uncouth representations of a magic lantern ; 
every moment it appeared more unreal, like some 
strange mockery of fancy; the impressive beckonings 


| 
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of the spectres every instant appeared more distant, and 
to lead to greater remoteness and more ‘ intolerable 
glooms;’ and the sharp humorous pinches of the hob- 
goblins seemed as the bite of some venomous creature, 
and the hard grasp of the murderous bandit as the 
gripe of an iron vice. I became every moment more 
oppressed: methought piles of magazines were pelted 
at me, and at length almost buried me alive: I found 
myself incapable of moving: rhapsodists were laugh- 
ing around me: I could make no effort to disengage 
myself: I could scarcely breathe: the words I strove 
to utter stuck in my throat, and nearly choked me. 
How long I might have remained in this pitiable state 
there is no saying, had I not by some stupendous exer- 
tion uttered a piercing shriek. A vague consciousness 
followed, and then a great commotion, and persons run- 
ning from all parts of the house, and asking in tones of 
trepidation at the door, ‘ What was the matter?’ The 
spectres, hobgoblins, and banditti, and even the last 
grim form by whom I had been assailed—the nightmare 
—were all gone, and of all my tormentors the rhapsodist 
alone remained. Triumph was in his eye and in e 

line of his countenance as he shook me by the han 
and thanked me for the wrapt attention with which I 
had listened to his poem, and the unequivocal proof I 
had given of having thoroughly entered into his feelings 
and appreciated his conceptions; and having bidden 
me good-night, I heard him say, as he closed my door, 
* Now I am de-termined to publish.’ 

Whatever awkwardness I might have felt the next 
morning in meeting the family to whom I had given 
such an alarm, was soon dispelled by every one of its 
members. Their bearing towards the rhapsodist was 
marked by a deference so deep as nearly to approach 
veneration: it was such, indeed, as we may suppose 
was paid to the fortunate poet who had just been 
awarded the laurel crown; and as to me, I was looked 
upon as he might have been who had the honour of 
placing it on the brow of genius; and the exclamation 
—yes, the ex¢lamation of inarticulate horror, which 
had gathered all the family from every corner of the 
house about my door in utter dismay and terror—was 
construed into the exhilarating sound of ‘this is the 
reward of merit!’ Now, my dear Frank, having given 
you a full and true account of my first hours at Mr 
Segrave’s house, I will for the present bid you farewell. 
Yours as ever, Joun HarRLoweE. 


CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMN. 


In the ‘Chemistry of Summer,’* we illustrated the 
power of the earth to absorb heat; and in resuming 
our survey of the seasons, we shall commence by show- 
ing how it returns the excess of this acquisition to the 
radiant skies. 

The process by which the return is made is called 
radiation, the heat being emitted in rays as if from a 
centre; but it is curious to observe that there is little 

in this respect between solar and artificial 
heat. A fire, for instance, warms pretty nearly alike 
all surfaces of the same mechanical texture; while the 
heat of the sun is modified by the colour of the object. 
A dark surface absorbs and radiates more rapidly than 
a light one. Thus a white dress is cooler than a black 
one; and men, acting upon perhaps unconscious expe- 


Why, then, have the natives of higher latitudes dark 
or black skins, since these must absorb more heat than 
lighter skins? That such is the fact, the chemist de- 
monstrates by experiment. He places the backs of 
both his hands in the sunshine on an intensely hot 
day ; the one bare, and the other covered with a black 
cloth; the former having the bulb of a thermometer 
resting on it, and the other having the bulb underneath 
the cloth. In such ces, the exposed ther- 


* Journal, No. 226. 


mometer indicates 85 degrees, and the covered one 91 
degrees. In another trial, the former indicates 98 de- 
grees, and the latter 106 degrees. This is just what 
might have been expected from analogy; but the 
curious thing is, that the hand which has less heat is 
scorched and blistered, and that which has greater heat 
receives no injury! Thus the fact is obvious—although 
science cannot explain the cause—that the skin is pro- 
tected from injury by the very colour which increases 
its absorption of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the earth explains a 
beautiful and interesting phenomenon of the summer 
and autumnal months. At sunset, if the sky be cloud- 
less, the glowing earth parts with a portion of its heat 
to the air; the directly incumbent portion of which 
thus becomes much warmer than the solid body on 
which it rests. The consequence is, that the watery 
vapour always present in the atmosphere is chilled 
when it Pe gems the earth, and condenses into those 
drops which sparkle like gems on leaves and flowers. 
If the dew fell like rain, it would fall on all parts of the 
garden alike; but we find the grass-plot completel 
saturated, while the gravel-walk which passes throug 
it is nearly dry ; and in like manner the leaves of the 
hollyhock are dripping diamonds, while those of the 
laurel are free of moisture. The cause of this difference 
is the difference in the radiating power of these several 
objects ; some of which give out their heat with energy, 
and becoming cold, induce a copious deposition of water 
from the air; while others, being bad radiators, remain 
so warm, that the aqueous vapour continues to float 
around them unchanged. 

Extending our view farther, we find bare rocks and 
barren soils in the condition of the gravel-walk, and 
the more fertile parts of the earth in that of the grass- 
plot. The compact structure of the rock or hard soil 
unfits it both for absorbing and radiating heat energe- 
tically ; while the reverse is the case in more productive 
_ where the soil is of a loose or porous character. 

is affords a beautiful example of the economy of 
nature in bestowing dew only on places where it can 
answer a beneficial purpose. But dew in excessive 
abundance would be hurtful; and accordingly it is onl 
when the sky is clear, and the air moderately tranquil, 
that the phenomenon occurs in perfection. e clouds, 
which protect the earth from the rigour of noon, act as 
screens to arrest a too profuse radiation at night; and 
sending back their own heat, they = up by the 
interchange an equable temperature. n this prin- 
ciple a gardener hangs a thin mat over tender plants, 
to protect them from cold. A cambric handkerchief 
would answer the same purpose ; for all that is wanted 
is to prevent the radiation of heat. A handkerchief of 
this kind was extended tightly, in the manner of a roof, 
on the tops of four little sticks stuck in a grass-plot, 
and forming a square. One night the grass thus shel- 
tered was only three degrees colder than the air, while 
the grass outside the square was eleven degrees colder. 

At this season we may frequently observe at sunrise 
a white mist, several feet high, covering a field of grass 
or corn; and if we walk through it, we may feel the 
humidity on the lower part of our person, while our 
head is bright and dry in the beams of the early sun. 
This ‘ earth-cloud’ is the aqueous vapour, drawn sud- 
denly during the night from the lower part of the 
atmosphere by the rapid radiation of heat from the 
earth. The cloud prevented further radiation, and has 
therefore remained itself in statu quo; but presently the 
sun will reconvert it into invisible vapour, and diffuse 
it throughout the atmosphere. 

The red appearance of the sky at sunrise predicts 
foul weather, and the same phenomenon at sunset 
fine weather; the rationale of which is explained by 
science, although not so clearly as to tempt us to enter 
into the subject. The husbandman, however, knows 
the fact by experience, and corroborates it by observa- 
tions drawn from other circumstances. In the morning, 
if the cattle low more than usual, stretch forth their 
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necks, and snuff the air with extended nostrils, it is a 
sign of coming rain ; but if the chickweed remain open, 
and the trefoil and birdweed raise their heads boldly, 
there is no unusual ‘ hydration’ in the atmosphere. 
As for the ordinary hydration, or presence of the watery 
| vapour we have mentioned, that is indispensable to 
the life both of plants and animals. 
| If the air we breathe thus require to be mixed with 
| water, so the water in which aquatic plants or animals 
| live requires to be mixed with air. Expel the air from 
rain-water by boiling, and after suffering it to cool in a 
well-corked bottle, pour it gently out into a finger-glass. 
Fe introduce a small fish into this pure water, it 
ill show signs of distress by gasping at the surface, 
and would soon die if kept immersed; but if, before 
introducing the fish, you pour the water for a few 
minutes from one vessel into another, you fit it, by the 
admixture of air, for the support of animal life. The 
reason is, that the respiratory organs of fishes withdraw 
oxygen, not from the water, but from the air which it 
contains. If we place a fish even in properly aérated 
water, and then secure the mouth of the vessel with an 
air-tight cover, the creature will die when the oxygen 
of the air is consumed. Fishes require a constant 
| supply of aérated water, just as land animals require 
a constant supply of hydrated air. 


ing their efforts at deliverance, with accumulations of 
electricity. Whe 


taken by light to travel is so short (192,000 miles in 
a second), as to be inappreciable by the senses; but 
sound moves at the rate of only about 380 yards in the 
second. The apparent interval, therefore, between the 
two—although they are really simult bles us 
easily to guess at the distance of the electricity; for we 
have only to multiply the 380 yards by the number of 
seconds which elapse between the lightning and the 


The comparative slowness with which sound moves 

roduces a curious effect; for when the lightning is 
ong, irregular, and ragged, betraying its distant origin, 
we hear the thunder first, it may be from the top of a 
tree near which we are standing, then far beyond this, 
then from a still more remote point, and ultimately 
from the cloud whence the lightning first issued. Thus 
the thunder is a loud rumbling noise, instead of the 
single terrible crack which indicates the propinquity of 
the electricity. As for the bright and mute flashes we 
see sometimes in the evening at this time of the year, 
it is supposed that they are so distant, that the sound 
of the thunder has been lost in its passage. 

The identity of lightning and electricity was only 
slowly understood; but at length the question was de- 
finitively settled by Franklin by means of a common 
kite. It being early known that the electric fiuid was 
attracted by points, it was determined to ascertain 
whether lightning—so similar in other respects—ac- 
knowledged the same influence. A pointed wire, there- 
fore, was attached to the stick of a kite; which, on 
being carried up into the air during a thunder-storm, 
attracted electricity from the clouds; and this, on the 
machine reaching the ground,-was discharged with 
vivid sparks and reports, and a merely probable 
analogy thus conv into a distinct proof of identity. 
This gave rise to the invention of the metallic rod, 
placed for the protection of dwellings, in deep connec- 
tion with the humid earth; and so presenting a harmless 
oa for the flash of natural electric fire. Electricity, 

owever, is not, like heat, conducted progressively by 
metals, but instantaneously: an extraordinary exam 
of which we see in the most wonderful discovery of thi 
wonderful age—the electric telegraph. 

A thunder-storm is frequently attended by hea 
showers of rain or hail; but these secrets of the clouds 
have hitherto defied the researches of chemistry. All 
we know with certainty is, that rain-drops, as we men- 
tioned in our former article, are hollow spheres ; and that 


But there is a still more curious analogy between 
fishes and land animals; for in confined places, the for- 
mer, like the latter, er A poisoned by their own 
breath. They exhale carbonic acid; and unless there 
are growing plants at hand, stimulated by solar light, 
to decompose this mephitic vapour —respiring the 
carbon, and emitting the oxygen—the consequence is 
languor, sickness, and death. This is why it is neces- 
sary for the life of fishes in glass globes ei to change 
the water frequently, or introduce some aquatic plants 
to decompose the results of their respiration. But the 
plants do more than this: they protect the fishes from 
| the heat of the sun. Light-coloured, or silver-fish, more 
| especially, are liable to be scorched by the solar heat; 
| and one which discoloured after the removal of 
shade from his habitation was examined by a naturalist, 
and pronounced to be fairly sunburnt. 

though living plants emit oxygen, they are “~. 
posed, when die and decay in stagnant water, 
be the source of the air-bubbles we see at this season 
bursting upon the surface. The vapour contained in 
such bubbles is composed not of oxygen, but of carbon 
and hydrogen, and resembles the common coal gas. It 
is identical with the fire-damp of mines, and receives 
from the chemist the name of carburetted hydrogen. 
This is the ignis fatuus (kindled by some unknown 
agency) which we now observe in the evening dancing 
over the surface of marshy soils, and which popular 
superstition has personified in Jack-o’-Lantern and 


Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

There is another phenomenon of the season which 
chemistry has to a certain extent explained. The arti- 
ficial conversion of water into vapour, the chemist finds, 
is always attended by the development of electricity 
sometimes with the concomitants of light, heat, an 
sound. He supposes, therefore, that the thunder-storm 
is the consequence of the natural process of this con- 
version constantly going on in every aqueous portion of 
the . Electricity, he discovers, so far resembles 
heat, that it desires to communicate its redundance to 
objects that are deficient ; and, like heat, it is opposed, 
facilitated, or arrested in this effort by various sub- 
stances, according as they are good or bad conductors. 
‘ Anhydrous air,’ to use words of Mr Griffiths, ‘is a 
non-conductor, earthy substances are bad conducto 
water and metallic ores are better conductors, an 
purer metals the best conductors of imponderable elec- 
tricity.’ Now when the atmosphere approaches the 
anhydrous state, or is greatly desiccated, as at this sea- 
son, it is a very imperfect conductor; and the clouds, 


therefore, or aqueous volumes floating in its upper 
notwithstand- 


‘ hail-stones’ are exquisitely-shaped crystals, forming a 
short six-sided prism, with a six-sided pyramid at both 
ends, but one of them truncated, or cut off, as if to 
enable the figure to stand. For this form to be observ- 
able, it is of course necessary for the hail to be received 
on a soft yielding surface. 

But the most interesting spectacle presented by this 
season is the corn waving before the breeze, and 
offering for the necessities of man a food, the nourish- 
ment of which has been abstracted in so extraordi- 
nary a manner from air, earth, and water. This food 
science can analyse, but by no synthetical process imi- 
tate. In vain it compounds the elements oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, in the exact proportions of 
the grain: no inorganic substance will support human 
life. The chemist cannot make food, even with all its 
materials at his command; his art is confined to ascer- 
taining the nature and properties of that which has 
been subjected to the mysterious laws of vitality, 
whether in the animal or vegetable creation. And yet 
science, weak as it may seem in this respect, is able to 
stimulate and assist nature in her for man’s 
own benefit. Grain-bearing vegetal are all in this 


| 
is at an end. The imprisoned lightning bursts forth, 
and rushes down to the earth and the waters, rending 
the unwilling air, the violent collapse of which, instan- 
taneously succeeding the passage of the extraneous 
body, produces the roar we term thunder. The time 
thunder. 
| | 
| 
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sense ‘ artificial ;’ wheat, barley, oats, maize, rye, rice, 
millet, beans, and peas, having never been discovered in 
a wild or natural state of growth. 

In this hot weather the appetite for food is not so 
keen as in cold weather; and chemistry, through her 
high-priest, Liebig, informs us of the reason. The 
source of heat within the human body is the combina- 
tion—the combustion, so to speak—of the carbon of 
the food with the oxygen of the atmosphere. ‘ The 
animal body is a heated mass, which bears the same 
relation to surrounding objects as any other heated 
mass ;’ receiving heat when these are hotter, and losing 
heat when these are colder than itself. The blood, not- 
withstanding, of an inhabitant of the arctic circle has a 
temperature as high as that of a native of the south ; 
and this shows that ‘the heat given off to the sur- 
rounding medium is restored within the body with great 
rapidity ’—a compensation which must take place more 
rapidly in winter than in summer. ‘ Now in different 
climates the quantity of oxygen introduced into the 
system by respiration varies according to the tempera- 
ture of the external air; the quantity of inspired oxy- 
gen increases with the loss of heat by external cooling, 
and the quantity of carbon or hydrogen necessary to 
combine with this oxygen must be increased in the 
same ratio. If we were to go naked, like certain savage 
tribes, or if, in hunting or fishing, we were exposed to 
the same degree of cold as the Samoyedes, we should 
be able with ease to consume ten pounds of flesh, and 
perhaps a dozen of tallow candles into the bargain, 
daily, as warmly-clad travellers have related with asto- 
nishment of these people. We should then also be 
able to take the same quantity of brandy or train-oil 
without bad effects, because the carbon and hydrogen 
of these substances would only suffice to keep up the 
poner between the external temperature and that 

our bodies.’ 

The quantity of food is affected likewise by the num- 
ber of our respirations. In ively-hot weather, 
this number is limited by our inability to take exercise, 
and consequently we do not imbibe enough of oxygen 
to consume our usual quantity of carbon. If we enable 
ourselves for a time to keep up this quantity, or, in other 
words, to eat our usual quantity of food, by the use of 
stimulating condiments, our health soon fails. ‘ The 
cooling of the body, by whatever cause it may be oe 
duced, increases the amount of food necessary. e 
mere exposure to the open air, in a carriage or on the 
deck of a ship, by increasing radiation and vaporisation, 
increases the loss of heat, and compels us to eat more 
than usual. The same is true of those who are accus- 
tomed to drink large quantities of cold water, which is 
given off at the temperature of the body, 98°5°. It 
increases the appetite, and persons of weak constitution 
find it necessary, by continued exercise, to supply to 
the system the oxygen required to restore the heat 
abstracted by the cold water. Loud and long-continued 
speaking, the crying of infants, moist air, all exert a 
decided and appreciable influence on the amount of 
food which is taken.’ 

It has been discovered that lignin, or the solid part 
of wood, affords edible matter; and that when properly 
prepared, it may be baked into loaves of bread more 
palatable than those that are made in times of scarci 
from bran and husks of corn. This woody fibre forms 
the chief bulk of vegetables, from the slight network 
which contains the pulp and juice of fruits, up to the 
substantial body of forest timber. In all, the actual 

ximate principle is of the same density ; but in some 

t is closely, and in others loosely compacted, the latter 

involving amongst its a considerable volume of 

air. Thus ebony and fone vite sink in water like 

stones, while oak and pine float with great buoyancy ; 

but if you expel the air from the two latter, by foiling 
or otherwise, they will sink like the two former. 

By and by the sun will decline in heat and splendour, 
and the leaves of trees and plants assume for a little 
while those autumnal tints which steep the season in 


ty | restored till the day of general restitution of national 


beauty. The different colours are supposed to depend 
upon certain acid matters now formed in the withering 
leaf, which produce a reflection of red and yellow light, 
with various other intermixtures. All this glory, how- 
ever, of the vegetable world is only a prelude to its 
decay. Soon come the chill winds, with power to lay 
the forest bare; and these beautiful leaves, scattered 
upon the ground, mingle gradually with its substance, 
and undergoing new changes, become nutriment for the 
stems on which they grew. When the grass meadows 
begin to lose their colour, we see here and there a ring 
of brighter green, in which we love to fancy that the 
elfin people are accustomed to dance during the night. 
But science conjectures that these circl i ing 
annually in size, and sometimes presenting a very 
extraordinary ap ice—are rather the production of 
a fungus, which, on dying away every year, leaves a 
rich soil for the more luxuriant growth of grass. 
Towards the close of the season, when slight frosts 
become common, the meadow presents a still stranger 
phenomenon, which formerly occasioned not mere 
poetical excitement, like the fairy rings, but supersti- 
tious dread. This is the print of footsteps, which 
appear to have scorched the grass like heated iron. 
And they are footsteps, and human footsteps ; which, 
falling on the grass when it is crimp with frost, break 
it comity down and destroy it. When the sun has 
thawed away the hoary covering from the meadow, its 
grass ap rich and green—all but these mystic 
—- the footsteps scorched, like guilt, as they 


SUMMER EXCURSION IN GERMANY. 
BERLIN—POTSDAM—HAMBURG. 

From Leipsic we proceeded to Berlin, by way of Cothen, 
a journey by railway which occupied the greater part 
of a day, and over a level tract of country that seemed 
to become more sandy and barren as we advanced 
northwards. In the midst of this desert, which in 
some places is as destitute of herbage as the sands of 
the seashore, Berlin has been built: some centuries of 
cultivation, however, have deprived the environs of the 
original barren aspect, and now the city seems to be as 
well surrounded with gardens and pleasure-grounds as 
any other capital. Through the centre of the town 
flows the Spree, a dull canal-like river, which is navi- 
gable for barges, and by means of dams, is made ser- 
viceable in turning various mills. 

Driving into Berlin through a suburb of handsome 
houses, the effect was exceedingly pleasing. To enjoy 
the delicious summer weather, the inmates of numerous 
villas had thrown doors and windows open, and either 
within their dwellings, or in the slips of pleasure-ground 
in front, they were seen in hilarious family parties. 
Passing these evidences of a comparatively simple state 
of manners, we come to the Brandenburg gate, a stu- 
pendous portal, surmounted by a car of victory of some 
historical note; for, with its prancing bronze steeds, 
it was carried off to Paris by Napoleon, and was not 


property in 1815. Entering by this elegant gateway, we 
have before us, looking eastwards, the main street of 
Berlin—the Unter-den-Linden (or Under-the-Lime- 
Trees)—a thoroughfare more spacious than any of the 
Parisian boulevards. Correctly described, the Linden, 
which is upwards of half a mile in length, is a great 
broad street, with a stretch of promenading ground in 
the middle thickly lined with tall lime-trees. From 
morning till night, the promenade and the seats beneath 
the trees are occupied with numerous saunterers— 
citizens of all classes, women, children, and soldiers— 
the whole forming a pleasing scene of half-rural half- 
urban gaiety. In proceeding towards the heart of the 
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city, along one side of this stretch of pleasure-ground, 
we see at a glance that Berlin is worthy of the com- 
mendations that travellers usually bestow upon it. The 
houses, though chiefly of brick, are plastered and 
painted, so as to have a cleanly effect, and the style 
of architecture is tasteful. Parisian buildings have 
been adopted as a model, but for the greater part those 
of Berlin are not above half the height, and this greatly 
mars the effect on the eye. Going from street to street, 
we observe that nearly the whole town consists of lines 
of thoroughfares lying parallel to, and crossing each 
other at right angles, with little variety as to building: 
the monotony, therefore, is so extreme, as to partake of 
military precision ; and in truth the city is the creation 
of a mind which thought only of encampments and 
military discipline. To Frederick the Great, Berlin 
owes its rise from a small town to a great capital. 
Lines of street were prescribed on a uniform plan, the 
main object being to cover a certain space of ground 
with houses of a particular appearance; and the ground 
was covered accordingly. In building and laying out 
his capital city, Frederick does not seem to have had 
any idea of conduits, or of the necessity for any 
machinery to carry away and dispose of the domestic 
refuse of a large population. Every stranger, therefore, 
is not long in discovering that the gutters which run 
along the Linden, and all the other thoroughfares, 
present no unsuitable field for the investigations of a 
Sanitary Commission. Whether the Berliners have 
ever troubled themselves on the score of this surface- 
drainage, or, more properly, exhalation, I am unable to 
say. ll I can tell is, that after a lapse of nearly a 
century, their city remains destitute of what is - 
where one of the most significant engines of civi- 
lisation. 

Notwithstanding this defect, Berlin is a fine city. 
Spreading over a flat plain, without regard to waste 
of ground, there seems nothing like huddling of dwel- 
lings into close alleys, or piling them one on another. 
About the centre, overhanging the dull waters of the 
Spree, stands the palace; and this seems to cut off the 
older and less regular part of the town on the east from 
the more fashionable portion on the west. From the 
palace to the Brandenburg gate, environing the Linden, 
is the great scene of attraction. But it is only around 
and near the open space at the palace that the principal 
public buildings are situated ; and on this account a visi- 
tor can see all that is worth seeing in one or two days. 
We ta week in our rambles and visits—the Cham- 
ber of Arts, the Museum or Picture Gallery, and other 

ublic institutions occupying our attention; but we 
now seen so many things of this kind, that they 
afforded us comparatively little pleasure. Of the vast 
variety of objects which were presented, I can remem- 
ber only that we saw a pewter drinking-cup which 
had been used by the unfortunate Baron Trenck in his 
long confinement at Magdeburg. It was covered with 
poetry, inscribed with a nail or some other rude in- 
strument. The arsenal is a handsome edifice ; so also 
is the university, to one of whose professors — the 
venerable Zumpt—I was indebted for some personal 
attentions. Introduced by this gentleman to one of 
the directors of the elementary town schools, I had 
the pleasure of being made acquainted with the prac- 
tical working of the Prussian system of education. 
As is well known, this system is compulsory; every 
child in good health being compelled, as a matter 


of law, to attend the school selected by its parents, 
or provided by the public authorities; and all ts 
neglecting the regulations being subject to punishment. 
By this means, which I allow is despotic, every child 
in Prussia is elementarily instructed. No and 


disorderly children are seen in the streets. Conducted 
to a large town-school, in two departments, one for 
boys, and the other for girls, I spent a couple of hours 
in the different class-rooms, and had reason to feel 
satisfied that the education was on a liberal footing, 
and apparently under correct management. Curious on 


the subject of compulsion, I asked one of the teachers 
how this part of the business was arranged. He men- 
tioned in reply that it cost him no trouble. The town 
is divided into numerous small wards, each having an 
inspector, who takes account of all the children in his 
district. Should any child fail in attendance, the in- 
spector is informed of the circumstance, and he makes 
all suitable inquiries. If the parent is to blame, the 
offence is punishable. Practically, however, little com- 
pulsion is employed, and the law may only be said to 
act in terrorem. With all proper respect for public 
liberty, it could be wished that we had in this country 
the means of frightening worthless parents into the 
practice of sending their children habitually to school. 
A little Prussian despotism on this point, many will 
allow, would not be a bad thing. 

Berlin has the reputation of being one of the most 
intellectual cities in Germany. Its yee is very 
mixed, as respects race and sect, and the general tone 
of society, improved by the concentration of men of 
high art and learning, is of a superior kind. At the 
same time something is lost in point of simplicity and 
purity. There is much frivolity and idleness, and the 
town ranks low with regard to temperance. The 
recent outbreaks likewise demonstrate the slight re- 
gard for public order among certain portions of the 
population. At the period of. my visit, Berlin seemed 
to be fully occupied with soldiers; uniforms of various 
kinds were seen in all quarters, and bayonets gleamed 
in front of every public edifice. That the populace 
should have actually taken possession of the town, and 
humbled the reigning monarch, in despite of the large 
garrison employed to preserve order, is one of the 
many curiosities in government which are at present 
puzzling Europe, and of the results of which no one can 
safely venture a prediction. 

Within a short distance of Berlin there are many 
agreeable places of holiday resort. Beyond the Branden- 
burg gate is an extensive wood, intersected with walks 
and drives, open to the public; further on are Kroll’s 
gardens, a species of Vauxhall, with a number of enter- 
tainments. Two or three miles beyond, in the same 
direction, is Charlottenburg, a royal residence, with 
extensive grounds, forming what may be called the 
Hampton Court of Berlin. This is a quiet and very 
charming place of resort. The contains some 
good pictures; but it is less an object of interest than 
the mausoleum of Louisa, queen of Prussia. Louisa, it 
will be recollected, was queen during the desperate 

which the country underwent at the time of 
its occupation by the French invaders, and was almost 
the only personage who from the first perceived the ne- 
cessity for Prussia holding Napoleon at defiance. Per- 
haps never was the death of a queen so deeply lamented 
as that of this amiable and accomplished woman. The 
king her husband was inconsolable, and s no 
expense in commemorating the deceased with all the 
aids of sculpture. The mausoleum at Charlottenburg, 
which is in the form of a temple, with a spacious inte- 
rior chamber, into which a chastened light is admitted, 
is an object of attraction to all strangers ; and I frankly 
confess it was the finest thing we saw during our whole 
journey. In the middle of the inner apartment is 
placed the figure of Louisa in a reclining posture on a 
sarcophagus, the whole formed of white marble by 
Rauch, one of the most eminent sculptors of Germany. 
Calm and tranquil in spiritual beauty lies this admir- 
able figure, whose sleep in the silent mansion we almost 
feel afraid to disturb. Rauch is stated to have enter- 
tained a strong and loyal regard for this estimable 
princess ; so much so, that she had become his inspiring 
divinity in art. With the most exalted enthusiasm, he 
devoted himself to a commemoration of her beauty and 
modest deportment; and the figure at Charlottenburg, 
and one equally beautiful at Potsdam, executed to the 
order of the king, attest his success. Latterly, a com- 

added by the present sovereign. 


— 
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Potsdam is distant twenty miles from Berlin, in the 
same direction as Charlottenburg, and is now easily 
reached by railway. We spent a day in admiring the 
beauties of this famed retreat of the Frederick. 
The town, which is formal and d is situated on 
the Havel, a small river which is here ded into a 
pretty lake. The country around is rich, green, and 
picturesque. Immediately north from the town is a 
well-wooded hill, and it is on the southern face of this 
eminence, and the low grounds at its base, that we find 
the various palaces for which Potsdam is celebrated. 
Wandering through pleasure-grounds, laid out in the 
style of those at Versailles, we come first to the palace 
of Sans Souci, which occupies a commanding situation, 
with a fine prospect to the south. Immediately in 
front is a terrace with 
Frederick in his latter days was fond of sunning him- 
self, and where he wished to be buried near his favou- 
rite dogs—a wish, however, not attended to. At a 
short distance from the palace, farther up the hill, 
stands the windmill which Frederick in vain tried to 
remove by a suit at law with its owner. It is still, I 
believe, in the family of the miller who so undauntedly 
defended his rights against royal ion. From 
Sans Souci we proceeded to visit the New Palace—a 
very grand, but apparently a most unnecessary build- 
ing, in which we saw the apartments where Fre- 
derick for some time resided. They are small, little 
larger than closets, and in one his library is still pre- 
served. It is a collection of works in French, chiefly 
dramatic, in faded bindings. 

Besides these, we visited some other an ac- 
count of which I shall not inflict on the reader, and 
finally, in the town, looked into a church in which 
Frederick was entombed. Here, in a zinc sarcophagus, 
within a whitewashed vault below the pulpit, are en- 
cased the remains of the old warrior. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his usual policy of spoliation, carried off the 
sword which had been placed over the tomb of the 
monarch. It has never been restored; but the front of 
the gallery of the church is hung with flags taken by 
the Prussians from the French, by which we may infer 
that the nation has more than avenged the insult. 


Talking on the subject of the French occupation of | Ham 


Prussia to a private family in Berlin, they referred to it 
even at this distance of time with something like a 
feeling of horror; but also with a degree of pride that 
the people had not shrunk from their duty in so ter- 
rible a period of adversity. So enormous were the ex- 
actions of the French, that all the current coin of the 
realm was absorbed; and when the money was ex- 
hausted, it became necessary to appease the demands of 
the conqueror by a universal sacrifice of plate, jewels, 
rings, and trinkets of all sorts. Every family unhesi- 
tatingly rendered up its articles of value to public 
treasury ; and trinkets formed of the fancy iron manu- 
facture of Berlin were given in return. The possession 
of any of these acknowledgments is now much prized. 
They bear on them the inscription in German, ‘ I gave 
gold for iron. An iron ring of this kind is now worth 
more than its weight in the more precious metal. The 
Berlin manufacture of fancy iron articles is said to have 
been much improved by the impetus given to it by the 
popular contributions; but it is still inferior to the 

wiss manufacture, which in iron may be said to rival 
the finest lace. 


The journey from Berlin to Hamburg is usually | offices, 


spoken of by travellers as an unpleasant and tedious 
jumble in a diligence across a sandy tract of country. 

hanks to steam, things are greatly changed for the 
better. There is now a railway from Berlin to Ham- 
burg, and by this line of route, crossing part of Meck- 
lenburg, we made the journey in about six hours. 
During the latter part of the excursion, the odious 
sandy wastes disappear, and are succeeded by the low- 
lying green plains which border on the Baltic. Al- 

ough wearisome to the eye, and the detestation of the 
artist, the level country is geologically interesting. In 


parterres of flowers, where | the 


various places are seen lying on the surface of the 
ground large and small boulders, belonging to a forma- 
tion nowhere found in the district. The most common 
notion is, that these stones have been transported hither 
by the Deluge; but they can be reasonably accounted 
for otherwise. The whole district—Holstein, Mecklen- 
burg, and part of Prussia—was probably at one time 
covered by the waters of the Baltic or North Sea; and 
the boulders, floated away from their native region on 
icebergs, have been dropped to the bottom when the ice 
was dissolved. At the present moment, icebergs are 
depositing foreign rocks in the bosom of the North 
Atlantic; and in progress of ages these masses may be 
discovered on the surface of dry land, rounded by the 
abrasion which they have encountered at the bottom of 
sea. 


We entered Hamburg at night, and were deposited at 
Streits’s Hotel, on the Jungfernsteig. Never did so mag- 
nificent a spectacle of town scenery meet our eye as on 
the following morning, when we opened the jalousies 
of our window. Before us lay, in placid beauty, a quad- 
rangular sheet of water, measuring 9 omg A a third of 
a mile on each side. On the southern side opposite, 
the lake was bounded by a causeway with trees, which 
cut it off from an i piece of water beyond. The 
other three sides of this water square were environed 
with houses of elegant architecture; but between them 
and the lake was a thoroughfare for carriages and foot- 
passengers. lake, which is an expanded portion of 
the river Alster, communicating with the Elbe by locks, 
is surrounded with a substantial quay, but contains no 
vessels except small pleasure-boats ; and these sailing 
about in the bright sunshine, and a number of swans, 
which here and there dotted the surface, imparted a 
lively and pleasing effect to the scene. Apropos of the 
swans: I was informed that they have money in the 
funds, and are tended as carefully as the bears of Berne. 
An old lady, it seems, bequeathed them and their suc- 
cessors a fortune, and the trustees of the property of 
course take care to preserve and perpetuate the race. 

The Jungfernsteig is certainly a fine thing ; but much 
of its beauty is owing to the great fire of 1842, which 
burnt the better part of the town. This fire has made 
burg one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 
In place of closely-built and inconvenient streets of 
antique houses, there have sprung up rows of the most 
handsome edifices, rivalling the newer parts of Paris. 
The environs also have been much beautified ; and the 
hg bere of the town in the condition of former days 
is that which is connected with the shipping. 

We greatly enjoyed Hamburg during the few days 
we were able to spend in it, and could not sufficiently 
admire the air of industry, blended with rational re- 
creation, which distinguished its inhabitants. Only one 

ing I had great reason to find fault with: this is 
the extraordinary fact, that there is no distinct single 
post-office. Instead of one office to which all letters 
should come, there are several offices, each acting inde- 
pendently of the others. Thus there is an English 
post-office, whence are delivered all English letters by 
a distinct set of postmen; a Prussian post-office; a 
Hanoverian post-office ; a Swedish post-office ; and soon 
in Expecting letters from various 
countries, I occasion to visit their respective post- 
offices every morning, at different parts of the town. 
Nothing more absurd than this multiplication of post- 
each an independent centre of operations, is to 
be found in any part of the world; and how it should 
be tolerated by the people of Hamburg is beyond my 
comprehension. Does it arise from the town authori- 
ties declining to charge themselves with the receipt, 
delivery, and despatch of letters? 

Before quitting Hamburg, we visited, at the distance 
of three miles from the town, the establishment at 
Horn, designed for reclaiming and educating evil- 

i youths; but as I am justly, 
of ing too much on the subject of education, I pass 
over what we saw here without present remark. 


| 
| 
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Not to inflict another article on the reader, it will be 
sufficient to state, that from Hamburg we crossed the 
Elbe to the dominions of Hanover, and were thence 
carried by railway to in 
from which we found our way home to England. 
so ends a Summer Excursion in Germany. w.t. 


JOSEPH LANCASTER. 


Joseru Lancaster, whose name must ever have an 
honourable place in the history of education, was born 
27, 1778, in Kent Borough 
on. His parents were respectable, worth e, but 
far from wealthy. In his early years Jongh dea pre Ber 
able for thoughtfulness and intelligence, and he was 
generally to be seen in some corner of the room with 
a book in his hand. When about fourteen he read 
Clarkson’s writings on the slave-trade, which were 
just then issuing from the press, and they made such 
an impression on his mind, that he formed the sin- 
resolve to go to Jamaica and teach the poor 
lacks to read the Bible. It was a wild scheme, and 
one that he knew his parents would oppose he there- 
fore determined to leave home without their knowledge. 
He started on his perilous enterprise with only a 
— Bible, a volume of * The ag wy Pro , and a 
ew shillings in his purse. The first night he spent be- 
neath a hedge, and the next he slept under a haystack. 
His money was soon expended; but happily he fell in 
with a working man going the same road, who generously 
shared his provisionswith him. None would have thought, 
had they seen the poor boy enter the =~ of Bristol, 
penniless, and almost shoeless, that he would one day be- 
come a powerful instrument in diffusing the glorious light 
of knowledge among benighted thousands. On offering 
himself as a volunteer, he was accepted, and the follow- 
ing morning was sent to Milford-Haven. On board the 
vessel he became an object of ridicule, and went by the 
appellation of the parson. One day when the captain 
was away, an officer in derision asked him to preach a 
sermon to them; and Joseph acceded to the request, on 
condition that he was allowed half an hour for meditation. 
At the time appointed he came on deck, where he found 
all the ship’s company waiting to listen to him. Having 
mounted a cask, he began to speak of the sin of drunken- 
ness and profane swearing—sins to which sailors are 
peticaiont addicted. His companions at first laughed 
eartily; but conviction at length fastened on their 
minds, and they hung down their heads, and one after 
another sneaked off. The sermon had at least one good 
effect, for during the remainder of the voyage he was 
treated with the greatest kindness, 

Joseph’s return home was brought about in a singular 
manner. A clergyman, stepping into Mr Lancaster’s sho 
to make a purchase, found Mrs Lancaster weeping, an 
kindly inquired the cause of her distress. She told him 
that her son had left his home, and the reasons she 
had for supposing he had gone to the West Indies. ‘Oh 
come, my good woman,’ he said encouragingly, ‘take 
comfort; I am intimate with the captain of the Port 
Admiral’s ship at Plymouth. I live at Clapham. Should 
you hear of your son, let me know.’ Three weeks after, 
a letter was received from the runaway, and information 
was immediately sent to their new friend. The promised 
interest was used in his behalf, and Joseph was ere long 
sent back, with a new suit of clothes, and money to pay 
all his expenses. 

Joseph Lancaster’s benevolent and energetic mind 
soon, however, found a fresh field for its exercise. He 
saw the ignorance pevvaitins among the poor of his own 
land; though he could not anticipate the extensive 
good which ultimately crowned his labours, yet he deter- 
mined to use his individual efforts for its removal. 

Having time at his own disposal, he tequested his father 
to give him the use of a room in his house, which would 
enable him, he said, to open a school on very low terms 
for the poor of the neighbourhood. Mr Lancaster readily 
complied, and Joseph set about the necessary prepata- 


tions. He some old boards, and manufactured 
them into desks and forms ; the workmanship, it is tru 
was rather rough, but they answered all the intents an 

urposes for which they were designed. When Mm wer 
he reckoned that the outlay amounted to twenty-five 
shilli The school was opened January 1798. 

Mr Lancastet found that many parents were unable to 

pay even the small sum he asked, and he generously 
red to instruct boys so circumstanced gratuitously. 
This tly increased his school ; and not being able 
afford ushers, he felt it necessary to form some plan in 
which one boy could instruct another. This suggested 
the system of having monitors, which afterwards was s0 
generally adopted. With Lancaster it was entirely a 
new idea, though it was subsequently found to have 
+e previously practised by the celebrated Dr Bell at 
ras. 

The room in his father’s house was soon found to be 
too small; one place after another was hired; but the 
school became so large, that Mr Lancaster at length had 
a suitable building erected at his own expense. It is 
said that he had no less than a thousand pupils—eight 
hundred boys, and two hundred girls. e follo 
notice was placed on the outside of the building:— 
that will, may send their children, and have them edu- 
cated freely; and those that do not wish to have education 
for nothing, may pay for it if they please.’ 

The disinterested kindness of the young schoolmaster 
won the affection of his pupils, and they looked up to 
him as their counsellor and friend. During the hours of 
recreation he joined in their sports, often taking two, 
three, and on one occasion five hundred of them into the 
country. Then on the Sunday evenings he was in the 
habit of inviting a large number of them to tea at his 
house, where, after familiar and instructive intercourse, 
he closed the day with devotional exercises. About this 
time he joined the Society of Friends. We cannot pass 
over a circumstance which shows the benevolent regard 
Mr Lancaster felt for the young under his charge. One 
season the scarcity and dearness of Lager had reduced 
the poor to a sad state of want: he was not able from 
his own purse to relieve the distress from which many of 
his boys were suffering; he therefore made a subscrip- 


tion amongst his friends, and was by this means enabled 
to provide a good dinner daily for sixty or eighty of the 
most needy. 


Constant association with the youths for whom he 
was labouring gave Mr Lancaster an insight into cha- 
racter, and thus qualified him for the task of forming a 
system for their instruction. 

The novel plan on which the school was conducted 
excited much curiosity and interest. Persons of distin- 
guished rank visited it, and expressed themselves much 
= with its operations. Some of Joseph Lancaster’s 
riends spoke favourably of him to George III., and his 
majesty intimated a desire to see the young schoolmaster. 

* Lancaster, I have sent for you to give me an account 
of your system of education,’ the king said, as he entered 
the royal presence. ‘I hear you have met with opposi- 
tion. One master teach five hundred children at the 
same time! Howdo you keep them in order?’ 

* Please thy majesty, b same principle thy ma- 
jesty’s army is kept in ‘elee—by the word of command.’ 

* Good, good,’ returned the king: ‘ it does not require 
an aged general to give the command—one of younger 
years can do it.’ 

Lancaster then proceeded to explain his plan. The 
said, ighly approve of your system; and it is my wi 
that every poor ahila in my dominions should be taught 
to read the Bible. I will do anything you wish to pro- 
mote this object.’ 

* Please thy majesty,’ Lancaster replied, ‘if the 
meets thy majesty’s approbation, I can go the 
country and lecture on the system ; and I have no doubt 
but in a few months I shall be able to give thy majesty 
“ hea where ten thousand poor children are being 


The king then promptly engaged to subscribe L.100 


| 
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annually; and turning to the queen, he said, ‘ Charlotte, 
you subscribe L.50, and the princesses L.25 each ;’ 
adding, ‘ you may have the money directly.’ 

* Please thy majesty, that will be setting thy nobles a 
good example,’ This latter remark forth a smile 

m the courtly train. 

From this time Joseph Lancaster became a public lec- 
turer on education. He travelled from one town to an- 
other, and in most instances was successful in overruling 
the prejudices and moving the hearts of the inhabitants, 
so far as to get them to assist in establishing free schools 
for the poor. These lectures led also to a more general 
investigation of the subject. On the 20th of February 
1807, Mr Whitbread, in the House of Commons, said, ‘I 
believe the greatest reform that could take place in this 
kingdom would be to impart instruction to every man in 
it. A system of education has lately been formed, so 
simple, so cheap, and so effective, that the discovery of it 
is a great benefit to the world at large, and the discoverer, 
Mr Joseph Lancaster, is entitled to very considerable 

ise.” He went on to say that he was aware that pre- 
judice and bigotry had united against him, but that he 
was convinced that his principles were true; that th 
would ultimately prevail; and that, by establishing 
similar schools, education would be conducted at less 
than one-third the expense which it at that present time 
demanded. 

The necessary outlay in the establishment of the plan 
was so great, that notwithstanding the pecuniary support 
Mr Lancaster received, he found himself involved in 
debts to a large amount ; and in the summer of 1807 he 
was arrested. He wrote to several friends on the occa- 
sion, but all were afraid to involve themselves in the 
affair. One, however, Mr W. Corston,* left home with 
the intention of becoming bail for him ; but his generous 
impulse was checked by the my that other writs 
might be immediately issued. He felt that if he carried 
out his purpose, it would risk the interests of his wife and 
children, yet to desert a friend in the hour of need was 
distressing in the highest degree. He determined, how- 


the “ Obadiah flavour” about them; but they, the re- 
viewers, think that is all fair, and that Quakers ought 
not to be expected to write and speak as other people. 
So I forewarn thee that thou may possibly expect a little 
of that Obadiah flavour, and not be disappointed.’ 

He goes on to give some details of his proceedings in 
Bristol, where he met with opposition from the very men 
from whom he had reason to expect the most cordiality. 
They predicted a riot if he publicly lectured there; and 
he gives the following ludicrous account of the effect 
this had upon him:—‘ The mortification of being 
worried, goaded, and even insulted by my own friends 
(and there were some among the deputation I highly 
esteemed and loved), was a as put me into a pickle, 
and gave me a fit of the bile. I was to go to a gentle- 
man’s to tea previous to the lecture. The visit from 
the deputation of Friends had made me very ill and 
low, so in haste and perturbation I went out without 
being shaved, and without a clean neckcloth. When at 
tea, I found I had come out and forgot to leave my beard 
behind me—I requested my friend to let me be shaved; 
for knowing I was a Friend or Quaker, I did not wish 
people to take me for a Jew. The important work of 
shavation once accomplished, tea over, and being fur- 
nished with a clean neckcloth, I unthinkingly A ge the 
dirty one in my pocket, and deliberately wall off to 
the lecture-room. The room was crowded, and the lecture 
attended with much success; but finding myself annoyed 
by the heat of the place when mounted on my rostrum, I 
felt for my pocket-handkerchief, and twice did I take out 
my dirty neckcloth to wipe my face with, to my no small 
diversion ever since, and probably of my auditors, Next 
day I waited on my friends, told them there was no riot, 
but a loyal and attentive auditory, and that their act, 
though only the act of individuals, and not of the body, 
was a stretch of ecclesiastical authority I did not expect, 
and to which I would not submit. But I had another 


ever, to go on and make Mr Lancaster acquainted with | wish 


his feelings: this he did. When he had explained all, 
Mr Lancaster, taking him by the hand, exclaimed, ‘ My 
dear friend, I see thou art not to assist me this time. 
Com thyself; this will never make a breach of friend- 
ship between thee and me.’ Strange to say, the sheriff’s 
officer who conducted him to the oe Se conceived 
such a high esteem for him that he e bail, saying 
he was sure he was an honest man. 

In March 1808, a committee consisting of six gentlemen 
was formed, who held themselves responsible for the debts 
of the Society, and things went on more prosperously. 

The following are a few brief extracts from some highly 
interesting letters he wrote to his friends during his 
tours:—* Woburn, 23d of eleventh month, 1807.—I am now 
at Woburn Abbey, and dine to-day with the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford and the Duke of Manchester. I am 
to hold a public lecture here, and he [the duke] has pro- 
mised to attend it. I trust some good is likely to occur 
before we go. The day after to-morrow is my birthday: 
I am nine-and-twenty. I wish all my children [his 
scholars] to have a plumpudding and roast beef; do 
order it for them, and spend a happy hour in the even- 
ing with them, as thou didst this time last year in my 
absence in Ireland. Perhaps thou wilt have a plum- 
cake or tart for my little unprotected infant on my 
birthday.’ ‘ Free School, Borough Road, 26th of second 
month, 1808.—The last number of the Edinburgh Review 
notices my plan of education very favourably, and com- 
plimented the king by saying—“ His majesty’s goodness 
will be remembered, and his name have the blessing of 
many a poor ragged boy, long after it is forgotten by every 
lord of the bedchamber, and every clerk of the closet.” 
This same review says my publications have a little of 


* Mr William Corston published a life of Joseph Lancaster in 

1840, with the benevolent view of call! blic attention to the 
wants of the bereaved family. To this life the writer is 
for the information in the above sketch. 


* * £On returning from Canterbury, I went to 
Woburn Abbey, and there spent my birthday, where I 
had an opportunity of being introduced to the Duke of 
Manchester, whose Christian liberality was very gratify- 
ing tome. I gave a lecture at Woburn; and while lec- 
turing, an impudent little black dog wanted to eat my 
pulpit. The Duke of Bedford had appointed a man to 

e all things ready for my lecture in the Market- 
House. Just as I was going to begin, he says, “ Sir, you 
want something to stand on?” I said, “ Yes. What shall 
I get?” “Oh, the first on ee comes to hand will 
do.” So what does he do but bring two or three squares 
of greaves or oil-cake for me to stand on. There might 
be some fear of my pulpit melting under my feet; but 
I did not much dread that, though it proved a little 
sli; , for I had stood in slippery places before without 
falling. However, when speaking, and the whole audi- 
ence as well as myself deeply attentive to the subject, 
out came the dog, and to nibble the corners of the 
pulpit, and certainly would have devoured some ~ of 
it, if a gentleman had not driven him away. kept 
my countenance during this risible scene with the usual 
gravity ; for if my muscles had relaxed ever so little, the 
audience would have soon been convulsed with laughter. 
Things once put in a train for a school at Woburn, I 
took leave of my kind friends, and travelled down to 
Bristol. My former lectures had been so well received, 
that the committee there intreated me immediately to 
fire some more, and planned out four in succession. 

Guildhall, the Assembly Room, and the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall proving too small, the committee thought 
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cause of complaint against them—their unwarrantable 
interference had given me the bile; now I had a great 
work, and the bile was only an impediment which I 
to get rid of. As they had given it me when I 
| no business with it, I therefore begged they would 
| take it again, and divide it among themselves, as they 
were many, and I only one. Such a division would make 
it light to them, and I should get rid of a heavy burthen 
at an easy rate; but they did not accept my proposition— 
they only laughed merrily at it; and after all we parted 
| in good-humour.’ 
| 
| 
q 
if 
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the best and only thin Se 
a broad hat could not find its way into the ch 
to take the large Methodist meeting-house, and here we 
had above four thousand persons ! Methodist meeting- 
house, a Friend lecturer, and two chaplains of the Duke of 
Kent holding the plates at the door, and forty guineas 
in small money in the plates, and myself telling them 
“that fifteen years ago {cme into this city poor 
and needy, without a shilling or a friend! Now, after 
this long interval, I came to plead for such as I was 
want of education excepted)—to remind them of their 
uty as Christians, not to leave one poor child, male or 
female, unable to read their Bibles now and for ever— 
and come with a plan of education that had stood the 
test of experiment, and had the patronage of the wise 
and good of all denominations.” ’ 

In 1818, Mr Lancaster went over to America to my ma 
gate his system there. He seemed to live but for one 
grand object—to impart knowledge to the ignorant; and 
no obstacle was suffered to obstruct his course. His motto 
was Jove; and he did not confine the heavenly principle 
within a narrow sect, nor permit it to be bounded by 
national ties. His labours across the Atlantic were 
equally successful, and he won many a young American 
heart. He says, ‘ When they see me, they shout, “ Here 
comes our father!”?” 

Unhappily, Mr Lancaster met with a sudden and disas- 
trous death. He was run over in the streets of New York, 
when two of his ribs were broken, and his head was much 
lacerated. He was not killed on the spot, but died soon 
after, October 23, 1838. The disinterestedness of his 
motives are evident from the fact that he lived and died 
poor. He found the only reward he sought in the approval 
of his own heart, and in the satisfaction arising from 
doing good. 


le, as 
Was 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE.* 


Tue title of this book is calculated to mislead many 
persons. ‘The Romance of the Peerage’ is not a 
romantic history; that is, a fictitious or partly ima- 
ginary history of the British peerage. There is no 
romance, in that sense, about the book. It is strictly 
and historically true, as far as the author knows. Its 
materials are carefully collected from a variety of au- 
thentic sources, and any deficiency is never eked out 
by invention. By the term Romance of the Peerage, is 
meant such remarkable and interesting events in the 
real history of that class as partake of the nature of 
romance, and contain the elements of the poetic, the 
heroic, the terrible, or the affecting. 

‘ It is rather strange,’ says Mr Craik in his pre- 
face, ‘ that family history should have been so much 
neglected as it has been by literature. While it 
stands between history, commonly so called, or na- 
tional history, and the history of individuals, or bio- 
graphy, it is as distinct from both as these are from one 
another ; and with something of the peculiar character 
of each, it has no want of attractions of its own. It 
supplies many illustrations both of the political, the 
biographical, and the literary history of past ages. 
But, in particular, it would seem to be mostly in family 
history that we are to find the history of society, which 
indeed means, in the main, the history of domestic life.’ 

The present volume contains two main subjects: 
namely, the ‘ History of Lettice Knollys, her Marriages, 
and her Descendants,’ and the ‘Earldom of Banbury.’ 
From these two spring a number of incidental narratives 
and anecdotes. The account of the contest concerning 
the Banbury peerage will be of importance in the eyes 
of lawyers, because it contains valuable legal information 
on the laws regarding heirship, marriage, and legitimacy 
of descent. ‘I'o the general reader, this portion of the 
work, though full of curious facts, will be far less inte- 
resting than the preceding one, devoted to Lettice 
Knollys. This remarkable personage was distinguished 


* Curiosities of Family History. By George Lillie Craik. Vol. i. 


8vo. Chapman and Hall. 
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for her birth, beauty, longevity, and strange eventful 
history. She was first cousin to Queen Elizabeth ; she 
was born in the reign of Henry VIIL, and lived till the 
beginning of the troublous times of Charles I.’s reign, 
dying at the age of ninety-four. Her first husband was 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex; and her eldest son 
was Robert Devereux, the second and more famous 
Earl of Essex, the queen’s favourite. Her first husband 
is supposed to have been — by the celebrated 
Earl of Leicester, who had for some time an acquaint- 
ance with the fair but unprincipled Lettice, and who 
subsequently married her. Thus she was the wife of 
Elizabeth’s first, and the mother of her last favourite. 
In this part of the narrative Mr Craik touches upon the 
disregard to historic truth in the brilliant novel ‘ Kenil- 
worth.’ The story of Amy Robsart is shown to be very 
different from that given by the great king of modern fic- 
tion. Appended to the volume are five letters between 
Lord Robert Dudley and his servant Blount, hitherto un- 
published, relating to the murder of that unhappy lady. 
Mr Craik discovered them in the Pepysian Library. They 
are undoubtedly genuine, and had been lent by Evelyn 
to Pepys, who apparently never returned them. They 
go far to convict Lord Robert Dudley of the murder of 
his wife, who was not Countess of Leicester, for her death 
took place before he was made an earl. After his mar- 
riage with the Countess of Essex, Leicester seems to have 
been much influenced by her, and to have been sincerely 
attached to her. But his crimes were avenged in a 
signal manner; for there is reason to believe that he 
was himself poisoned by Lettice and Sir Christopher 
Blount, his master of the horse, whom she married 
within a year after Leicester’s death. This Blount was 
a very different person from the man who was Leices- 
ter’s emissary in the matter of poor Amy’s murder. 
This third husband of Lettice was involved in her 
son’s conspiracy, and suffered with him on the scaffold. 
He was a man of vile character, and half ruined the 
countess, and in all probability led her a miserable life ; 
which we, for our own part, do not in the least regret, as 
she deserved a more severe punishment for her crimes. 
This more severe punishment came upon her in the 
downfall and death of her son, the pride and glory of 
her old age. Yet her elastic spirit recovered this blow ; 
and she lived to see another great calamity in her 
family. Her grandson, the son of that darling Robert 
whom Elizabeth sentenced to death, was divorced from 
his beautiful fiend of a wife, Frances Howard, whom he 
loved, that she might marry Carr, Earl of Somerset, the 
favourite of James I.; and to add to his unhappiness, 
she was soon after tried, with Somerset, for the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, convicted, and only esca' 
execution through the unjust lenity of James. The 
second marriage of this young Earl of Essex was also 
unfortunate. He was afterwards the Parliamentarian 
general in the great Civil War; and we may hope that 
he found in the stormy elements of politics and war a 
refuge from the painful memories of his domestic life. 
It is very common for biographers to fall in love with 
‘their hero or heroine, or we should be surprised at the 
gentleness of Mr Craik’s censure of Lettice. He gives 
| following imaginary sketch of her in her extreme 
age :— 


* It is impossible not to have a considerable respect 
for her, think of some things what we may. One can 
imagine her, with attenuated, but still erect frame, and 
face that has lost its bloom, but not all its grace either 
of expression or of form, neither its natural liveliness 
nor its courtly e slowly taking her 
morning walk with staff in hand, while every villager 
or villager’s child she meets makes humblest obeisance 
to the ancient lady, and has a kind word in return. It 
is like the middle of the preceding century come back 
again, an apparition of the early Elizabethan time in an 
advanced condition of quite another state of things. One 
thinks, as she passes on, with how many realities of old 
splendour, or at least pictures of such taken from the 
life, that memory must be hung, which no other pos- 
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sesses, which no other ever will possess. She has seen 
what others can only fancy: she has breathed the actual 
air of that foreign land, one might say of that extinct 
world, of which others can only attain a comparatively 
faint, possibly a very false, conception from report. 
What to us are but guesses, dreams, ingenious fabrica- 
tions, are certainties to her. She is to us like one who 
has been down among the dead. Think of her calling 
to mind sometimes the days when the first Essex, then 
the young Viscount Hereford, won her heart and hand, 
not far from fourscore years ago! It must seem to 
herself like looking back upon a previous state of exist- 


ence, when she might almost doubt if she was the same | q 


being that she is now. Her descendant, it will be ob- 
served, says very little in his bute « 
first husband, and nothing at of her third ; indeed 
he all but blinks Essex, though his own great-grand- 
father, as completely as Blount; for the queen’s favourite, 
for whom she is said to have quitted the queen’s favour, 
must be understood to be The 
ever, paint her old age as having been much what we 
should fancy it would be. Her kindness to the poor, 
which is so strongly dwelt upon, is an interesting 
feature in the delineation, and one which all that is 
known of her would especially lead us to expect to find 
in it. What is said about the “ better sort” being in 
the habit of repairing to her “as to an holy court,” 
be thought a little more difficult to understand.’ 
tg * of the most interesting portions of the book is 


was the Stella of Sidney’s ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ and 
the object of his sincere passion. Her life is full of 


general 
when completed, will be in all probability an indis- 
pensable commentary on the history of England for all 
teal students, since it will be an authentic collection of 
all ascertainable facts regarding the private history of 
some of the most distinguished families in the country. 
The student of history who would obtain more than 
the dry bones of that science, must be a philosopher 
and a profound observer of human nature. Such a one 
will know how to value, as a commentary on the poli- 
tical annals of our country, ‘The Romance of the 
Peerage.’ He will be aware that the ‘ Curiosities of 


by an aged man, who, with his long hair, bald forehead, 


interrogator. 
he repeated. ‘Is he a clerk of the Excise? I don’t 
know any one of that name in our company.’ 
voice which insensibly betrayed somew contem 
* Assuredly not. Sebaatinn Leclore te 
In what quarter of the town does he reside?’ 

If I knew it myself, I need not ask you!’ replied the 


stranger, with the twofold susceptibility of an old man 
and a provincial. 
The clerk burst into a fit of laughter, and called out 
to his companions, who were within the office, ‘ Hallo! 
there! Do any of you know Sebastian Leclerc, who 
lives in Parts?’ 

Sebastian Leclerc ?’ 

‘ Yes, this old fellow is his father, and has been in- 
quiring for him.’ 

One of the party, wishing to play off his wit on the 
stranger, put his hand to his forehead with an air of 
mock gravity, and said, ‘ He lives in the Rue St Jac- 
ues.’ 


* Not 80,’ said another; ‘near the convent of the 


ical tribute of her | Capucin 


in the faubourg St Antoine.’ 

‘On the Pont Neuf.’ 

‘On the towers of Notre-Dame.’ 

The traveller listened to all this foolish jestin 
with apparent calmness, and then gravely said, ‘ 
cannot understand what pleasure you find in making 
game of an old man who has never before seen Paris, 
and is a stranger to its customs. It is very possible 
that my question may be ridiculous, but the respect 
due to my might, methinks, have exempted me 
from your raillery. Here is a bourgeois listening to us. 
T have little doubt he will show himself more courteous 
and better taught than you seem to be.’ 

As he thus spoke, he turned towards a man, appa- 
rently about forty years of age, who stood a few paces 
off, wrapped in his cloak, and silently observing the 
whole scene. ‘ My good man,’ remarked the new-comer, 
* Paris is not a town in which one can point out a per- 
son’s abode without having some clue to his residence. 
What is your son’s occupation? Possibly the know- 
ledge of his profession might enable me to guess the 
quarter in which he would most probably reside.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied the old man, ‘ my son is employed as a 
a ay in the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins.’ 

‘In that case, there can be no difficulty in findin 
him, for he must be an inmate of the factory itself 
You see,’ said he, turning to the exciseman, ‘ if, instead 
of passing your jokes upon this old man, you had asked 
him the same question I have done, you would have 
been able at once to give him the ion he re- 


quired.’ 

The clerk looked insolently at the person who thus 
addressed him, and taking him by the shoulder, said, 
‘Perhaps you have a mind to oy vest kind of place 
a prison is, sir; you seem so well inclined to preach 
your homilies to the clerks of the Excise?’ 

‘Hold your tongue, and prepare yourself to obey my 


‘Capital! this is being grand indeed! Hollo! com- 
rades, come here all of you, hat in hand, to receive the 
orders of a citizen who is about to issue his commands 
to the officers of Excise.’ 

‘Silence! if you please. Conduct this old man di- 
rectly to the Gobelins, and do not quit him till he has 
found his son.’ 

‘Well, this is better still! Do your commissions 
yourself, if you please, my good sir.’ 

The turned towards another of the clerks, 
and desired him to call the supervisor. The tone in 
which he gave this order ke so much the habit of 
command, that the clerk obeyed directly. In a few 
moments the supervisor made his appearance. No 
sooner did he perceive the supposed bourgeois, than he 
respectfully took off his hat, and bowing almost to the 
ground, exclaimed, ‘ Monseigneur le Surintendant !’ 

‘ Sir,’ said Colbert with a tone of severity, ‘I had 
uested you and your to choose for the 
of excisemen people who 
their duties with gentleness and 
amuses himself at expense passers-by?’ The 

poor clerk looked terrified. ” 


T have an idea,’ interrupted a third, ‘ that he lodges 


> 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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| 
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the Lady Penelope Devereux, afterwards Lady Rich. 
She inherited her mother’s marvellous beauty. She 
strange events and shifting fortunes. 
Such are the chief matters elucidated in the volume 
before us. The diligent research and careful accuracy 
: throughout are equal to the skill displayed in the 
arrangement of the complicated story, and the good 
and explain the otherwise inexplicable curiosities of the 
national history. 2 
SEBASTIAN LECLERC. | 
Ove fine midsummer morning, in the year 1665, the 
exciseman who had the care of the Porte St Denis, one | 
of the chief entrances to the city of Paris, was accosted 
| and beard fashioned in the style of Henry IV.’s time, 
had a somewhat singular aspect. He courteously saluted 
the officer on guard, and inquired of him in a strong 
Alsatian dialect, ‘Can you tell me whereabouts Sebas- 
tian Leclerc lives?’ 
At this question the exciseman, a stupid - looking 
i is mouth wide, and stared with a be- 
| 
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‘I shall dismiss the man at once,’ replied the head 


official. 

* My lord,’ interrupted the old man in a pleading tone, 
‘I would not for the world, merely on account of a joke, 
occasion the ruin of an honest man, who is perhaps the 

. i your 4 i e 


The clerk, half dead with fright, promptly seized 
the af mat knapsack, which he placed on his own 
shoulders, and only seemed anxious to start as quickly 
as possible. 

* Wait a moment, my boy; I must thank monseigneur 
both for you and for myself; and I will also tell him a 
thing which may perhaps interest him. Monseigneur, 
my name is Laurent Leclerc, and to-morrow I shall 
have completed my hundredth year! It was for the 
sake of celebrating this anniversary with my son that I 
set out on foot from the city of Metz, which is my 
home, and am now entering the streets of Paris.’ 

* Your hundredth year! You a hundred years old?’ 
exclaimed Colbert. 

‘Yes, monseigneur, I contracted a second marriage 
when I was seventy years of age. God blessed this 
marriage, as he did that of Abraham, and he gave me 
a son, who has been my joy and pride. For the last ten 
years he has supported me by his labour, and given me 
a pension of four hundred livres, which he saves from 
his ; and on this his mother and I live happily to- 
gether. He cannot leave Paris because of his occupation 
and his family cares ; and the other day he wrote to us, 
saying how it grieved him not to have the comfort of see- 
ing and embracing us once more. “Come, wife,” said I 
to Margaret, “we must set off and see him; we are both, 
thank God, hale and sound; and in the corner of the 


your seat to Paris. I will start to-morrow; you, eigh 


on my back and my staff in my hand—and here I am, 
after my fifteen days’ journey on foot, gay and fresh as 
when I started, and longing to embrace my son.’ 

‘I thank you, my friend, for these details; they in- 
terest me deeply. I am a lover of good men and of 
dutiful sons. I hope to have it in my power to show 
you that this rencontre has been a fortunate one for 
you. Farewell: to-morrow you shall receive my jubilee 
gift; in the meanwhile, will you favour me by accepting 
this trifle?’ Thus saying, he slipped three gold pieces 
into the centagenarian’s hand. 

The old man and the clerk of Excise stepped into a 
hackney-coach, and in the space of half an hour they 
drove into the courtyard of the Gobelin factory. 

It happened to be the hour when the artisans leave 
the manufactory to go to their dinner, each in his own 
little apartment in the interior of the establishment. 

Suddenly one of their number uttered an exclamation 
of joy, and threw himself into the arms of the aged 
Leclerc. ‘My father, can it be you? Is it indeed you 
yourself? Is it possible that, for the sake of giving me 
this happiness, of allowing me to embrace you once 
more, you have actually undertaken this long and 
Long it but fi 

* Long it was, but fatiguing it was not,’ proudly re- 
plied his father. ‘I no more feel fatigued by my fifteen 
days of travel, than I used to do at twenty after a long 
ramble. Come, my own good Sebastian, my dear son, 
let us have one more kiss, and then take me to see thy 
wife and children!’ 

While he was yet speaking, a second hackney-coach 
drove into the yard. It was the good Margaret, who 
had just arrived. When she saw her son and her 
husband clasped in each other’s arms, she was almost 
overcome by her excess of happiness. Words cannot 


a She cried, she laughed, she 


ight 
please God, | Se 


threw her arms first around one, then around the other : 
it seemed as if she could never weary of embracing 
them. ‘And are you, too, here, my mother?’ said the 
young man: ‘now, then, my happiness is indeed com- 
plete! the first and dearest wish of my heart is accom- 
plished. I can at le see all whom I love united to- 

ther around me.’ took his mother by the hand, 

w his father’s arm within his own, and led them 

both to a small lodge, where they found a young and 
pretty woman engaged in laying the cloth. Four chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom seemed about seven years of 
age, were assisting her in her domestic labours, whilst 
three still younger were gambolling joyously around her. 

‘Two covers more, dear Pauline—two covers more!’ 
exclaimed before they had reached the 
threshold. 

At the well-known sound of this welcome voice, she 
hastened forward to meet him with her children around 
her; and her husband said in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion, ‘ Here is my father, Pauline—here is my mother.’ 

The little children screamed with joy, and strove who 
should have the first kiss from grandpapa and grand- 
mamma. ir young mother, following the pious 
usage of those days, knelt to receive the benediction of 
the aged couple. F 

Her children imitated her exemple, and knelt by her 
side. The aged man, laying his hands with solemnity 
upon their bended heads, said, “My God, let thy 
blessing rest upon these little ones, and upon their 
mother. Preserve them from all evil under the shadow 
of thine Almighty wing; and keep them in thy holy 
ways, that we may all be united hereafter in heaven, 
as we are, praise be to thy name, to-day on earth.’ 
‘Amen!’ was echoed by every voice and from every _ 
heart in that little band. 

* And now, my children, let us come to dinner. I 
must have my son at one side and Pauline at the other ; 
and you, my wife, shall sit at the other side of our 

bastian, and take care ‘of the little children.’ 

I need not add that the repast was a joyous one; nor 
did the emotion they had experienced prevent any of 
the party from doing justice to the good dinner which 
Pauline had provided, for her talents as housekeeper 
were equal to her comeliness. 

The happy party were on the point of rising from 
table, when the celebrated painter Lebrun, director of 
the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, entered with a paper 
in his d. ‘My dear Sebastian,’ said he, ‘I come to 
you as the bearer of good news. Monseigneur, the in- 
tendant of finance, has increased your salary from 1200 
to 2000 francs a-year ; moreover, he has named you sub- 
director of the Royal Manufactory of Gobelins, an office 
which he has created — for you, on account of 
the favourable testimony which it has happily been in 
my power to bear both to your character and talents ; 
and finally, in order that your father may not be ob- 
liged to return to Metz, he has obtained for him from 
his majesty a pension of 600 livres, with reversion to 
your mother; and has also empowered me to provide 
them both with apartments in this establishment. Thus 
you will no longer be under the necessity of separating 
from them.’ 

‘Thanks, sir—a thousand thanks,’ exclaimed Se- 
bastian. 


Colbert for this!’ said the aged 
uren 

‘ Sebastian,’ added Lebrun, when the young man was 
somewhat recovered from his emotion, ‘ you must profit 
by the bounty of his majesty and M. Colbert, by be- 
coming a superior artist. Hitherto, poverty has pre- 
vented the free exercise of your talents; now, nothing 
can, nothing ought any longer to stand in the way of 
your noble success.’ 

noble benefactor,’ wank responded young 
man, ‘you need not fear but I will do all that in me 
lies to Fwy myself worthy of your kindness. The 
name en eee shall not be wholly lost to 


| 
cupboard we have a little bag of silver which will pay ; 
| days hence; and we will all meet together, 
at Paris, on the hundredth anniversary of my birth, 
and a happy day it will be!” Margaret joyfully ac- 
ceded to my proposition. I set off with my knapsack 
! 
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The young artist kept his word. Six years after- 
wards, he was known throughout E as the most 
able engraver of the day: the Royal Academy of 
Sciences received him with joy into her bosom ; and he 
was made professor of perspective. 

He afterwards became professor of design in the 
School of the Gobelins, and united to this title that of 
engraver for the Cabinet du Roi. His aged father was 
spared yet seven years longer to witness the brilliant 
career of his son; but at length one day, whilst Se- 
bastian Leclerc, surrounded by his children, his wife, 
and his parents, was conducting the evening devotions 
of his household, the old man was heard to utter a 
gentle sigh, and sunk quietly to the ground. He had 
quitted earth for heaven, and a happy death had ter- 
minated his peaceful life. 

His son lived yet many years. His death did not 
take place until the 25th of October 1714, when he re- 
joined his father in eternity, leaving behind him the 
renown of a talented artist, and the still more desirable 
fame of a man of true worth and excellence. 

Sebastian Leclere left behind him a considerable 
number of engravings; amongst others, a collection of 
the divers costumes of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
battles of Alexander,* the Council of Nice, &c.; and he 
was also the author of several works on geometry, 
architecture, &c. which are still held in estimation. 


FICHTE’S LECTURE. 


Fichte was short and robust in figure, but had a search- 
ing, commanding look; he made use of most keenly sharp 
ions, while he tried by every imaginable means to 

e his meaning understood, being fully aware of the 
slender powers of too many of his hearers. He seemed to 
claim imperiously a strict obedience of thought, forbidding 
the suspicion of a doubt. ‘Gentlemen,’ he began, ‘com- 
pose yourselves; turn your thoughts inwards: we have 
nothing to do now with anything external, but simply with 
ourselves.” The audience so commanded, seemed each to 
do his best to retreat within himself: some changed their 
position, and sat bolt upright, some curled themselves up 
and shut their eyes; all waited breathlessly for the next 
word. ‘Gentlemen, let your thought be—the Wall.’ I 
perceived that the listeners did all they could to possess 
their minds fully with the wall, and they seemed to suc- 
ceed. ‘Now have you thought—the wall? Now, gentle- 
men, let your thought be—that which thought the wall.’ 
It was curious to watch the evident lexity and dis- 
tress. Many seemed to search about in vain, without the 
power of forming any idea of ‘ what had thought the wall; 
and I quite understood how many young minds which 
could so stumble on the threshold of speculative philosophy 
might be in danger of falling into a most unhealthy state 
by striving further. Fichte’s lecture, however, was most 
admirable, distinct, and lucid, and I never heard any ex- 


position at all to be compared with it. Fichte made few to 


philosophers, but many powerful reasoners.—Steffens’ Ad- 
ventures. 
EXEMPLARY ECONOMY. 

It is now generally admitted that almost all the poverty 
among us is occasioned by want of economy in some way 
or other; and to show how much can be done by good 
management, I could name a widow still living tn this 
_ [Stobo], whose husband was a ploughman, with an 

come of only about L.25 a-year, upon which they brought 
up a delicate family of ten children, living as comfortably 
as his neighbours, paid all their accounts, and he left her 
at his death L.60, of which, though she has been a widow 
for many years, she has scarcely ever spent a shilling; while 
others, with not half the number of a family, and perhaps 
double their income, are continually in poverty, and are 
always ill-clothed, and never have a comfortable meal. 
—— must be something wrong here !—Peeblesshire 

wertiser. 


* In the first impression of the print representing Alexander's 
entry into Babylon, the head of the hero is delineated in profile. 
When Leclerc ted this print to Louis XIV., the h 


TO 


Tue world is bright before thee, 
Its summer flowers are thine, 
Its calm blue sky is o’er thee, 
Thy bosom Pleasure’s shrine ; 
And thine the sunbeam given 
To Nature’s morning hour, 
Pure, warm, as when from heaven 
It burst on Eden’s bower. 


There is a song of sorrow, 
The death-dirge of the gay, 
That tells, ere dawn of morrow, 
These charms may melt away, 
That sun’s bright beam be shaded, 
That sky be blue no more, 
The summer flowers be faded, 
And youth's warm promise o’er. 


Believe it not: though lonely 
Thy evening home may be ; 

Though Beauty’s bark can only 
Float on a summer sea ; 

Though Time thy bloom is stealing, 
There's still beyond his art 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart. 

—Fitz-Greene Halleck’s Poems. 


SWALLOWS. 

These mysterious visitants, creatures of instinct, are by 
many persons supposed to perform their eccentric gyra- 
tions from mere caprice, while, in reality, they are amongst 
the very best friends of mankind. I would as soon see a 
man shoot one of my fowls or my ducks, or rather he would 
steal his hatful of eggs from the hen-roost, as shoot one of 
these beautiful annual visitants, or destroy one of their 
nests. My servants think I have a superstitious love, or 
dread, or fear of them, from the religious regard I pay to 
their preservation. If it were not for such beautiful and 
graceful birds, our crops would be totally annihilated. We 

ve no idea of the numbers of such. Take the plant-louse 
—the British locust. Bonnet, whose researches on it re- 
mind us of Huber on the honey bee, isolated an individual 
of this species, and found that from the Ist to the 22d of 
June it produced ninety-five young insects, and that there 
were, in the summer, no less than nine generations. There 
are both wingless and winged, and Bonnet calculates a 
single specimen may produce 550,970,489,000,000,000 in a 
single year, and Dr Richardson very far beyond this! Now 
when we see the swallow flying high in the air, he is heard 
every now and then snapping his bill, and swallowing these 
and similar destroyers. Now, if at this season a swallow 
destroys some 900 mothers per day on an average, and esti- 
mating each of these the parent of one-tenth of the above 
number, it is beyond all appreciable powers of arithmetic 

leulat , instead of paying boys for destroying 
birds and their nests, they would pay their cottagers’ chil- 
dren a prize for every nest fled of swallows, martins, 
and swiks, they would confer ld more benefit on their 
crops.—Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal. 


VIRGIL 

To the Classical Section of CuamBers’s EpucaTIonaL 
CoursE, edited by Drs Schmitz and Zumpt, there has just 
been added—P. Vireit11 Maronis Carmina; illustrated 
with an Introduction and Notes in English, also wood- 
engravings. Price 4s. 6d. 

CaEsaR was previously issued, and will imme- 
diately follow; the whole section to comprehend about 
twelve works, including a larger and smaller Latin Gram- 
mar. 


*,* The works are to be had from all Booksellers. 


presen 

having observed, ‘I should have thought Alexander might have 
honoured me with a look,’ the artist, on the ensuing day, brought to 
the king a new impression of the print, in which the conqueror’s 
head was so placed as to look his majesty full in the face. 


Published by W. & R. Cuameers, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by D. Cuampers, 98 Miller Street, Glasgow; W. 8S. Orr, 
147 Strand, London; and J. M‘Guasnan, 21 D’Olier Street, 
Dublin.—Printed by W. and R. CuamBers, Edinburgh. 
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